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Abstract 


A  transient,  one>dimensional  numerical  code  was  developed  to  model  the  liquid 
flow  in  a  non-unifmnly  heated,  axial  square  groove.  The  groove  was  subjected  to 
transient  body  forces  up  to  approximately  0.51  m/s^.  Axial  variation  in  meniscus  levels, 
shear  stress  and  heat  transfer  between  the  groove  wall  and  the  liquid,  axial  conduction 
through  the  liquid,  evaporation  and  body  forces  were  accounted  for  in  the  model.  Dryout 
and  rewet  of  the  groove  was  allowed;  the  front  location  was  determined  using 
conservation  of  mass  and  linear  extrapolation. 

A  physical  experiment  was  performed  with  a  stainless  steel  plate  into  which  eighL 
square  grooves  were  machined.  Ethanol  was  used  as  the  working  liquid.  One  end  of  the 
plate  was  tilted  relative  to  the  other  end  and  this  tilt  was  varied  with  dme,  thereby 
providing  the  transient  body  force.  The  depth  of  the  ethanol  in  the  groove,  and  the  dryout 
and  rewet  front  locations,  were  experimentally  measured. 

Within  the  uncertainty  of  the  measurements,  the  numerical  results  from  the  code 
predicted  the  correct  movement  of  liquid  within  the  groove  structure  and  also  the  correct 
position  of  the  dryout  and  rewet  fronts. 
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TRANSIENT  BODY  FORCE  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
DRYOUT  AND  REWET  OF  A 
HEATED  CAPILLARY  STRUCTURE 

I.  Introduction 

In  recent  years,  heat  transfer  devices  that  utilize  the  phase  change  of  a  working 
fluid  within  a  capillary  structure  have  been  pr<^osed  as  a  means  of  thermal  management 
in  the  aerospace  industry.  Two  exan^les  of  these  heat  transfer  devices  are  the  heat  pipe 
and  the  capillary-driven  eviporator.  I^oposed  uses  of  these  devices  include  electronics 
cooling  (1-4)  and  engine  inlet  and  wing  leading  edge  cooling  (5-10).  Also,  these  devices 
are  being  used  more  and  more  as  a  means  of  thermal  management  on  space-based 
platforms  (11-16). 

The  environment  of  the  aerospace  vehicle  or  the  space-based  platform  is  one 
where  these  capillary  devices  have  traditionally  not  been  used.  The  aerospace 
environment  is,  in  fact,  a  dynamic  one  where  time- varying  body  forces  influence  the 
movement  of  liquid  in  the  capillary  structure  of  these  devices.  This  is  supported  by  a 
1991  report  which  concluded  that  the  thermal  and  environmental  loadings  on  these 
devices  are  generally  not  constant  but  change  with  time  depending  on  the  ambient 
conditions  (17).  Additionally,  a  conclusion  from  a  1989  p^r  stated  that  the  operational 
response  of  these  devices  was  dependant  on  their  environment,  which  was  generally 
dynamic  (18).  These  conclusions  demonstrate  that  transient  effects  must  be  accounted  for 
properly.  Acceptance  of  capillary-driven  heat  transfer  devices  as  the  primary  means  of 
cooling  in  these  dynamic  environments  will  depend  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
operation  tmder  the  expected  transient  conditions  (3). 
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Thesis 


The  liquid  motion  in  a  non-uniformly  heated  capillary  structure  subject  to  transient 
body  fmces  may  be  numerically  modeled.  Specifically,  the  dryout  and  rewet  process  in 
such  a  structure  may  be  accurately  predicted. 

Definitions 

Several  terms  used  in  the  thesis  are  now  dcAned.  The  first  term  is  transient  body 
force;  this  simply  refers  to  any  body  force  that  is  varying  with  dme.  The  body  force  may 
be  varying  in  magnitude  or  direction  or  both.  The  second  term  is  capillary  structure  (also 
referred  to  as  a  wick);  this  refers  to  a  structure  containing  a  liquid  whose  characteristic 
dimensions  are  such  that  a  meniscus  forms  at  the  liquid-vapor  interface.  Additionally,  in 
the  absence  of  body  forces,  the  motion  of  the  liquid  in  such  a  structure  must  be  induced 
by  the  forces  generated  by  the  curved  interface.  The  third  term  is  dryout;  this  refers  to 
the  process  where  a  capillary  structure,  that  is  initially  full  of  liquid,  becomes  void  of 
liquid  due  to  evaporation  or  bulk  motion.  The  fmal  term,  rewet,  refers  to  the  opposite 
behavior;  namely,  the  process  where  a  ct^>illary  structure,  initially  void  of  liquid,  becomes 
fuU. 

Two  additional  terms  which  are  used  extensively  in  this  document  are  now 
deHned.  The  first  of  these  is  recession;  this  refers  to  the  formation  of  the  meniscus  in  the 
capillary  structure.  Consider  a  clean  glass  buret  that  is  initially  filled  to  the  top  with 
water  such  that  no  meniscus  exists.  Over  time,  as  water  evaporates  from  the  top  of  the 
buret,  the  level  of  water  will  decrease  and  a  meniscus  will  form.  As  more  water 
evaporates,  the  level  in  the  buret  will  continue  to  decrease.  This  decrease  is  referred  to 
as  the  recession  of  the  liquid. 
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The  second  additional  term,  front,  is  related  to  the  terms  dryout  and  rewet 
described  above.  When  a  capUlary  structure  is  in  a  state  of  dryout,  there  is  a  region  in 
the  structure  where  liquid  is  present,  termed  wet,  and  a  region  where  there  is  no  liquid, 
termed  dry.  The  interface  between  the  dry  and  wet  regions  in  a  capillary  structure  is 
defined  as  the  front.  Difrerent  front  definitions  are  used  by  different  researchers;  the  one 
used  in  this  work  is  specifically  defined  in  Chapter  IV.  Note  that  liquid  in  a  capillary 
structure  necessarily  recedes  before  dryout  occurs. 

Literature  Review 

Since  the  obvious  ^plication  of  this  work  is  to  a  heat  pipe  wick,  the  literature 
review  was  focused  in  this  area.  Several  piqsers  were  found  relating  to  the  effect  of  body 
forces  on  heat  pipe  performance  (19-29).  The  bulk  of  knowledge  on  body  force  effects 
can  be  divided  into  that  dealing  with  steady-state  body  forces  (constant  accelerations  or 
vibrations)  and  that  dealing  with  transient  body  forces.  The  bulk  of  literature  on  body 
force  effects  lies  in  the  steady-state  category.  The  information  pertaining  to  transient 
body  forces  will  now  be  discussed. 

In  August  1990,  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center  organized  a  workshop  on  modeling 
heat  pipe  perfonnance  under  transient  conditions  (30).  Conclusions  from  the  workshop 
indicated  that  modeling  of  the  liquid  flow  in  the  wick  with  conduction  in  the  wall  was 
the  most  important  part  of  the  transient  heat  pipe  problem.  They  recommended  continued 
emphasis  on  experiments  geared  toward  physical  understanding  of  the  liquid  flow, 
especially  the  dryout  and  rewet  phenomena.  They  noted  that  no  work  was  underway  to 
study  body  force-induced  transients  during  heat  pipe  operation. 

Yerkes  et  al.  (28)  studied  the  effects  of  transverse  and  axial  accelerations  with  step 
power  changes  on  the  performance  of  a  flexible  copper/water  heat  pipe  designed  for  use 
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on  hi^  performance  fighter  aircrafL  Steady,  periodic  and  bunt  transvase  accelerations 
with  frequencies  of  0.01  and  0.03  Hz  and  peak-to>peak  values  of  1.1  to  9.8  g  were 
experimentally  tested.  Results  of  the  study  indicated  a  partial  dryout  of  the  artery  at 
higher  accelerations.  They  also  noted  that  reduction  in  the  acceleration  was  the  most 
effective  method  for  rewetting  the  pipe.  Theoretical  analysis  dealt  only  with  the  steady 
behavior  of  increased  accelerations  on  the  pipe’s  performance  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  model  the  liquid  flow  in  the  wick.  Essentially,  this  work  verified  that  increased  body 
forces,  especially  those  directed  axially  along  the  pipe,  caused  the  liquid  in  the  wick  to 
collect  at  one  end  of  the  pipe,  a  phenomenon  referred  to  as  pooling.  Additionally,  it 
showed  that  reducing  the  body  force  was  the  most  effective  means  of  redistributing  the 
pooled  liquid  along  the  wick.  This  work  was  important  in  that  it  was  the  first  to  actually 
document  the  dryout  of  the  wick  due  to  transient  body  forces. 

One  paper  was  found  that  attempted  to  visually  observe  the  effect  of  transient 
body  forces  on  the  liquid  flow  in  a  wick  structure.  In  this  work,  Hawthorne  (27)  studied 
the  effect  of  a  transient  body  force  on  the  liquid  flow  in  a  single,  heated  capillary  groove, 
simulating  the  flow  in  a  heat  pipe  wick.  The  transient  body  force  was  generated  by 
rotating  the  groove.  He  discovered  that  the  extent  of  dryout  in  the  groove  depended  on 
the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  rotation  transient.  This  work  was  important  in  that  it 
visually  verified  what  had  been  experimentally  measured;  namely,  body  forces  (in  this 
case,  transient)  served  to  move  the  liquid  in  the  wick  such  that  a  dryout  condition 
occulted.  Also,  by  proper  application  of  the  same  transient  body  force,  a  rewet  of  the 
dried-out  groove  was  possible.  No  analytical  model,  other  than  a  steady-state  calculation 
of  the  capillary  limit,  was  made. 

Several  investigators  have  attempted  to  numerically  model  the  liquid  flow  in  a  heat 
pipe  wick  (31-39).  Two  numerical  models  repeatedly  found  in  the  literature  are  the 
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Groove  Analysis  Program  (GAP)  and  the  Beam  pistcm  model.  A  description  of  each 
model  is  found  in  ^pendix  A.  The  imderlying  assumptions  made  in  each  of  diese 
models  are  representative  of  those  made  in  most  numerical  wick  models.  Limitations 
specific  to  each  model  are  described  below. 

The  GAP  model  (32)  is  a  steady*state  fonnulation  that  is  applicable  only  to 
grooved  structures  and  treats  the  body  forces  as  steady;  no  temporal  or  spatial  variations 
are  allowed.  The  liquid  radius  of  curvature  in  the  groove  is  properly  modeled,  allowing 
it  to  vary  along  the  groove  axis.  A  limitation,  however,  is  that  this  radius  of  curvature 
is  only  allowed  to  vary  from  a  minimum  at  the  evaporator  equal  to  one-half  the  groove 
width  to  a  maximum  at  the  condenser  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  v^or  space.  Based  on 
Hawthorne’s  observations,  this  limits  the  ciq)illary  pumping  to  an  arbitrarily  low  value. 

The  Beam  piston  model  (33)  is  an  unsteady  formulation  that  does  not  include  body 
forces.  The  wick  is  assumed  to  be  entirely  full  up  to  the  dryout  front  which  means  that 
no  recession  of  the  liquid  along  the  groove  axis  is  allowed.  In  an  actual  heat  pipe, 
recession  of  the  liquid  into  the  wick  can  occur  without  causing  dryout  and  always  occurs 
as  a  precursor  to  dryout.  Visual  observations  from  the  work  of  Hawthorne  (27)  and 
Ambrose  et  al.  (35)  have  verified  this  behavior.  Because  liquid  recession  into  the  wick 
is  ignored,  the  Beam  piston  model  predicts  dryout  earlier  than  actually  occurs. 

A  limitation  of  both  models  is  that  neither  attempts  to  describe  the  nature  or 
behavim-  of  the  liquid  front  within  the  wick.  In  the  GAP  model,  no  liquid  front  is 
allowed  to  develop;  the  simulations  are  stopped  when  the  capillary  limit  is  achieved.  In 
the  Beam  model,  the  front  is  treated  like  a  piston  with  no  attempt  to  describe  what  it 
actually  looks  like. 

Finally,  both  models  assume  that  momentum  changes  in  the  liquid  are  negligible. 
This  assumption  reduces  the  liquid  momentum  equation  to  a  form  of  Darcy  flow,  which 
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models  the  {vessure  drop  by  equating  the  sum  of  pressure,  shear  and  body  force  terms  to 
zero  and  neglects  any  change  in  die  liquid  inertia  (40).  During  steady*state  behavior,  the 
liquid  velocity  is  small  and  hence,  inertia  effects  are  probably  negligible.  The  same 
conc1ns<on  cannot  be  deduced  for  the  case  of  a  transient  body  force  environment  where 
inertia  effects  can  be  significant. 

Summary 

Based  on  the  experimental  work  accomplished  to  date,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  suggest  that  body  forces  do  influence  the  liquid  flow  in  a  capillary  structure. 
Specifically,  these  body  forces  act  on  the  liquid  and  move  it  in  a  manner  that  can  cause 
a  dryout  condition.  These  same  body  forces  can  also  effect  a  rewet  of  die  dried-out 
region. 

The  capability  to  numerically  model  unsteady  capillary  flow  subject  to  transient 
body  forces  is  inadequate.  Several  simplifying  assumptions  in  the  unsteady  model 
presented  above  make  results  from  this  model  questionable.  A  new,  more  realistic  model 
is  warranted.  This  new  model  must  be  an  unsteady  formulation  that  properly  models 
recession  and  allows  for  transient  body  forces  and  changes  in  liquid  momentum  within 
the  capillary  structure. 

Method  of  Study 

This  work  approached  the  problem  ffom  both  a  numerical  and  experimental 

perspective  and  had  the  following  objectives; 

Numerical— develop  and  numerically  solve  a  set  of  governing  equations 
desoibing  liquid  motion  in  a  capillary  structure  subject  to  transient  body 
forces  which  generate  a  dryout  and  rewet  condition. 

Experimental-design  and  build  a  ctq>illary  structure  and  test  section  to 
obtain  accurate,  time-dependant  data  in  order  to  verify  the  numerical 
model. 
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The  numerical  model  was  developed  utilizing  control  volume  techniques  to 
represent  the  unsteady  liquid  flow  in  a  ciq}illary  structure  subject  to  transient  body  force 
effects.  The  capillary  structure  was  modeled  as  an  axial,  square  groove;  a  common 
capillary  structure  used  in  heat  pipes  (32).  In  addition  to  transient  body  forces,  the 
numerical  model  included  liquid  recession,  c^illary  and  friction  forces,  heat  transfer, 
evaporation,  and  dryout  and  rewet. 

In  order  to  validate  the  numerical  model,  several  physical  experiments  were 
performed.  These  experiments  were  designed  to  simulate  the  groove  structure  and 
phenomena  listed  above.  Experimental  data  was  gathered  on  the  liquid  distribution  in  the 
groove  and  the  location  of  the  dryout  and  rewet  fronts.  This  data  was  compared  to  the 
numerical  results  and  used  to  validate  the  numerical  model. 

Research  Value 

The  value  of  this  research  is  twofold;  first,  many  of  the  simplifying  assumptions 
made  in  heat  pipe  wick  models,  which  simulate  capillary  flow,  are  removed  in  this  work. 
Additionally,  the  body  force  term  is  treated  as  a  time-dependent  variable  and  not  as  a 
constant.  This  makes  the  research  important  in  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  transient 
numerical  model  that  more  accurately  describes  liquid  motion  in  a  capillary  structure 
subject  to  transient  body  forces. 

The  second  reason  this  research  needs  to  be  accomplished  lies  in  its  power  as  a 
predictive  and  design  tool.  Because  of  the  more  accurate  representation  of  the  liquid 
inventory,  dryout  and  rewet  may  be  predicted  more  accurately. 

Additionally,  since  this  research  deals  specifically  with  body  force-induced  dryout 
of  the  wick,  this  new  model  may  be  used  as  an  aid  in  designing  and  studying  wick 
structures  that  are  more  tolerant  to  adverse  transient  body  forces. 
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n.  Theory 


The  puipose  of  this  chapter  is  to  deHne  the  physical  principles  governing  liquid 
flow  in  capillary  structures  and  to  present  a  new  model  that  will  account  for  the  unique 
operating  characteristics  of  liqxiid  flow  in  a  capillary  structure  subject  to  transient  body 
forces. 

Surface  Tension 

At  the  interface  between  a  liquid  and  a  gas  or  between  two  liquids  that  do  not 
mix,  forces  develop  in  the  interface  between  them  which  cause  it  to  behave  like  a 
membrane  stretched  over  the  liquid.  In  reality,  there  is  no  membrane,  but  the  analogy 
helps  explain  some  everyday  occurrences.  For  example,  a  small  needle  will  float  on 
water  if  gently  placed  there  even  though  the  density  of  the  needle  is  significantly  greater 
than  that  of  water.  Similarly,  water  droplets  will  bead  up  on  the  surface  of  a  newly 
waxed  car. 

These  surface  phenomena  are  due  to  the  unbalanced  cohesive  forces  acting  on  the 
liquid  molecules  near  the  surface.  The  molecular  density  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  is 
much  greater  than  the  molecular  density  very  near  the  surface.  Molecules  deep  within 
the  liquid  repel  each  other,  while  molecules  near  the  surface  attract  each  other.  The  net 
effect  is  that  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  in  tension  (40). 

If  a  cut  of  length  dx  is  made  in  the  interfacial  surface,  equal  and  opposite  forces 
of  magnitude  adx  are  exposed  normal  to  the  cut  and  parallel  to  the  surface,  as  seen  in 
Figure  2-1.  a  is  termed  the  surface  tension  coefficient  and  has  units  of  N/m.  a  is  found 
to  decrease  with  increasing  temperature  and  is  a  function  of  the  liquids  on  either  side  of 
the  interface. 
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Figure  2-1.  Interfacial  Cut  Showing  Associated  Shear  Stress 


Surface  films  also  exist  between  solids  and  liquids,  and  solids  and  vapors,  and 
each  ha'  a  respective  surface  tension  coefficient,  termed  and  .  The  curvature  of 

a  liquid  surface  near  a  solid  interface  depends  on  the  difference  between  these  two 
coefficients.  Consider  the  solid-liquid-vapor  interfaces  seen  in  Figure  2-2.  If  is  greater 
than  ,  then  the  net  resulting  force,  a,v ,  is  up  and  to  the  left  and  liquid  is  pulled  up  the 
side  of  the  wall.  The  angle  between  the  wall  and  the  resultant  force,  6  ,  is  termed  the 
wetting  angle.  In  this  instance,  the  wetting  angle  is  some  value  between  0  and  n/2 
radians.  Detergents  and  wetting  agents  bodi  serve  to  reduce  the  wetting  angle  of  a  liquid 
to  a  value  less  than  7i/2  radians.  The  meniscus  that  is  formed  by  water  in  a  glass 
capillary  tube  is  an  example  of  a  liquid  that  wets  a  surface. 

If,  however,  is  less  than  a,i  ,  then  the  net  resulting  force  is  down  and  to  the 
left  and  the  liquid  is  pulled  downward.  The  wetting  angle  in  this  case  is  greater  than  jt/2 
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Figure  2^2.  Solid-Iiquid-Vi^or  Interfaces  and  Associated  Surface  Tension  Forces 


radians.  This  helps  explain  why  water  beads  up  on  the  surface  of  a  newly  waxed  vehicle 
and  why  mercury  forms  an  inverted  meniscus  in  a  barometer.  Each  of  these  is  an 
example  of  a  liquid  that  does  not  wet  a  surface. 

Finally,  if  and  o„.  are  approximately  equal,  then  the  net  force  is  perpendicular 
to  the  interface  and  the  liquid  has  no  tendency  to  climb  up  or  down  the  wall.  The  wetting 
angle  in  this  case  is  identically  ti/2  radians.  The  wetting  angle,  in  all  these  cases,  is  only 
a  function  of  the  liquid  and  the  material  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

If  a  similar  wall  is  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  one  wall  shown  in  Figure  2-2, 
with  the  liquid  occupying  the  space  between  them,  then  two  curved  surfaces  develop,  one 
on  either  wall,  and  the  resulting  sh^  of  the  combined  interfacial  surface  is  curved  and 
is  termed  a  meniscus.  A  mechanical  balance  on  the  meniscus  reveals  a  pressure 
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difference  uross  this  interface,  with  the  ]H«ssure  cm  die  concave  side  being  greater.  This 
change  in  pressure  due  to  a  curved  surface  is  termed  c^iillarity  and  is  now  described. 


Capillarity 

Liquid  flow  in  channels  of  small  cross>section  is  influenced  by  the  phenomenon 
of  ciqiillary  action.  Axial  variation  in  the  meniscus  radius  of  curvature  in  the  channel 
establishes  an  axial  pressure  gradient.  This  pressure  gradient  formed  by  the  variation  in 
meniscus  shiqie,  termed  ciqiillarity,  provides  the  driving  fOTce  that  moves  the  liquid  in  the 
absence  of  any  external  accelerations.  The  pressure  difference  across  the  meniscus  at  any 
location  along  the  channel  is  termed  the  capillary  pressure  and  is  a  function  of  the 
channel  geometry  and  the  properties  of  the  liquid  within  the  chaimel. 

llie  c^illary  pressure  of  the  liquid,  ,  at  any  point  along  the  channel  is  governed 
by  the  Laplace-Young  equation  (41) 
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where  a  is  the  surface  tension  of  the  working  liquid  (a  with  no  subscript  refers  to  a,y), 
and  R]  and  R2  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  curved  surface  defining  the 
interface  between  the  liquid.  Figure  2-3  shows  a  typical  curved  interface  and  its 
associated  radii  of  curvature. 


Two  simple  geometries  illustrate  the  effect  of  capillarity  and  how  the  capillary 
pressure  is  determined.  First,  consider  a  CJ^Jillary  tube  of  radius,  r,  as  seen  in  Figure  2-4. 
The  two  principal  radii  of  curvature,  Rj  and  Rj ,  are  equal  to  each  other  and  can  be  shown 
to  be  =  r/cos0  .  Substituting  into  Eqn  [2-1]  yields 
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A  second  geometry  that  lends  itself  to  a  simple  solution  is  the  rectangular  groove 
seen  in  Figure  2-5.  In  this  geometry,  one  principal  radius  of  curvature  (the  one  extending 
into  and  out  of  the  page),  is  infinite,  while  the  other  has  a  value  of  R  =  w/2cosQ  ,  where 
w  is  the  width  of  the  groove.  Substituting  this  into  Eqn  [2-1]  yields 

F  =-^cos0  [2-3] 

w 

The  surface  tension,  wetting  angle  and  geometry  are  assumed  known  in  Eqn  [2-2]  and 
Eqn  [2-3].  From  these  examples,  the  ciq>illary  pressure  is  seen  to  be  only  a  function  of 
the  geometry  of  the  capillary  structure  and  the  liquid. 

New  Model 

A  new  thermo-hydrodynamic  model  is  presented  to  analyze  the  liquid  flow  in  a 
non-tiniformly  heated  capillary  structure  exposed  to  a  transient  body  force  environment. 
Control  volume  analysis,  including  continuity,  momentum  and  energy  relationships,  is 
used  to  model  the  liquid  flow. 

Assumptions.  Several  assumptions  were  made  concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
mathematical  model  and  many  of  the  assumptions  were  made,  so  the  particular 
experiment  described  in  Chapter  IV  could  be  modeled.  The  assumptions  made  and  the 
physical  situation  that  was  modeled  are  now  described. 

With  respect  to  the  capillary  structure,  an  axial  square  groove  structure  was 
selected.  The  axial  groove  is  a  common  heat  pipe  wick  structure  and  has  been  used 
extensively  in  wicking  tests  at  AFTT  (27,42),  The  groove  used  for  the  experimental  work 
was  constructed  from  stainless  steel.  It  had  a  constant  width,  w  ,  and  depth,  6  ,  along  its 
entire  length.  One  end  of  the  groove  could  be  tilted  relative  to  the  other  end  and  this  tilt 


could  be  varied  with  time,  thereby  providing  a  transient  body  force.  Addititmally,  no 
flooding  of  the  groove  was  allowed.  In  other  words,  the  level  of  liquid  in  the  groove  was 
not  allowed  to  exceed  the  groove  depth.  This  was  done  to  simplify  the  modeling  process. 
Finally,  the  environmental  pressure  above  the  liquid  in  the  groove  was  assumed  to  be 
constant  and  equal  to  the  ambient  pressure. 

The  working  fluid  was  ethyl  alcohol,  frequently  called  ethanol.  Ethanol  was 
chosen  because  of  its  wetting  compatibility  with  respect  to  stainless  steel  and  also  due  to 
its  ready  availability.  The  ethanol  was  considered  incompressible  and  homogeneous. 
Using  published  data  (43)  and  over  the  tempo-ature  ranges  of  this  work  (295  K  -  315  K), 
the  density  varied  by  less  than  one  percent  around  a  mean  value  of  785  kg/m’;  this  value 
was  used  throughout  the  study. 

Free  convection  and  radiation  losses  from  the  liquid  to  the  surrounding 
environment  were  considered  negligible  compared  to  the  energy  carried  away  via 
evaporation.  Consider  ethanol  at  a  mean  bulk  temperature  of  305  K;  using  experimental 
data  from  Chapter  IV,  the  mass  flux  is  approximately  1.7  gm/s-m’.  Using  published  data, 
the  latent  heat,  X ,  at  this  temperature  is  approximately  1000  KJ/kg  (43).  The  energy  flux 
associated  with  evaporation  is  the  product  of  the  mass  flux  and  the  latent  heat.  Therefore, 
the  evaporative  heat  loss  rate  is  approximately  1700  W/  m’.  Using  a  free  convection 
coefficient  of  15  W/m’-K  and  an  ambient  temperature,  ,  of  295  K,  the  free  convection 
losses  are  approximately  150  W/m’,  an  order  of  magnitude  less  than  the  evaporative  heat 
loss.  Finally,  assuming  the  radiation  losses  to  the  environment  to  be  proportional  to 
Qfod  ~  ^sB  ( ~  )  *  '^here  is  the  Stefan-Boltzmaim  constant,  the  radiation  losses  are 

approximately  50  W/m’,  almost  two  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  the  evaporative  heat 
loss.  Based  on  these  arguments,  free  convection  and  radiation  losses  were  neglected. 
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Additionally,  the  flow  of  ethanol  in  the  groove  structure  was  assumed  to  be 
laminar.  Early  tests  on  a  square  groove  with  characteristic  dimension  of  approximately 
1.5  mm  revealed  that  for  groove  tilt  angles  comparable  to  what  was  investigated  in  this 
study,  the  ethanol  velocity  was  approximately  S  mm/s.  This  was  estimated  by  monitoring 
the  movement  of  impurities  in  the  ethanol  during  the  tilting  of  the  groove.  Using  these 
dimensions  and  velocities,  the  Reynolds  Number  was  on  the  order  of  10.  This  is  much 
less  than  the  laminar  limit  of  2300.  Based  on  this  argument,  the  flow  in  the  groove  was 
assumed  laminar  at  all  times. 

Several  general  assumptions  were  made.  Changes  in  kinetic  and  potential  energies 

within  the  liquid  were  considered  negligible  with  respect  to  changes  in  its  internal  energy. 

Consider  ethanol  at  a  bulk  temperature  of  305  K.  The  change  in  internal  energy  per  unit 

mass  of  ethanol  at  this  temperature  is  given  by  ,  where  is  the  specific  heat  per 

unit  mass.  The  specific  heat  of  ethanol  at  this  temperature  is  approximately  2.4  KJ/kg. 

Assuming  a  1  K  change  in  liquid  temperature,  in  order  for  the  change  in  liquid  specific 
•  •  ( 

kinetic  energy,  A  ,  to  be  order  of  magnitude  close,  velocities  in  excess  of  70  m/s 
would  have  to  exist  in  the  groove  structure.  This  is  an  unrealistic  situation.  A  similar 
line  of  reasoning  was  used  to  neglect  the  influence  of  the  potential  energies.  For  the 
same  1  K  change  in  temperature,  changes  in  potential  heights  in  excess  of  200  m  would 
be  needed;  again,  an  unrealistic  scenario.  Based  on  these  arguments,  changes  in  the 
kinetic  and  potential  energies  of  the  liquid  were  neglected  in  favor  of  changes  in  the 
internal  energy. 

Additionally,  only  one  front  was  allowed  to  exist  at  any  one  time  within  the 
groove.  This  was  done  to  simulate  the  dryout  and  rewet  that  was  expected  in  the  physical 
experiment. 
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HntUy,  the  reference  fnme  for  this  tnelysis  remained  fixed  to  the  groove  structure 
and  rotated  with  the  groove.  This  was  done  to  simplify  writing  the  equations  of  motion. 
However,  in  cmler  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  was  a  non-inertial  reference  frame,  a 
modification  to  the  momentum  equation  was  needed  and  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
later  in  this  chapter. 

Continuity  Equation.  Consider  the  control  volume  shown  in  Figure  2*6.  The  flow 
is  from  left  to  right  and  the  level  of  the  meniscus  in  the  groove  is  assumed  to  vary 
linearly  as  a  function  of  axial  location,  x  .  For  this  analysis,  the  area  on  either  side  of  the 


dx 


+ 


Figure  2-6.  Control  Volume  for  Liquid  Continuity  Analysis 


control  volume  through  which  the  liquid  flows  is  assumed  to  include  the  liquid  from  the 
base  of  the  groove  up  to  and  including  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus,  along  with  the  liquid 
that  forms  the  meniscus.  This  cross-sectional  flow  area  is  a  function  of  axial  location, 
X  ,  and  time,  t . 
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Conservation  of  mass  for  this  control  volume  requires  that  the  sum  of  the  time  rate 
of  chaztge  of  mass  within  the  control  volume  and  the  mass  flow  exiting  the  control 
volume  minus  the  mass  flow  entering  the  control  volume  equal  zero.  Summing  the  flows 
and  subtracting  out  similar  tenns  yields  the  one-dimensional,  unsteady  continuity  equation 
for  this  control  volume 

BipAdx)  [2.4] 

8/  dx 

p  is  the  liquid  density,  i4  is  a  simply-averaged  area  between  the  left  and  right  ends  of  the 
control  volume,  V  is  the  liquid  velocity  and  is  the  evaporative  mass  flow.  Applying 
incompressibility,  noting  that  A-*  A  as  0,  and  dividing  by  pdx  ,  Eqn  [2-4] 

simplifies  to 

BA^djAV)^  [2.5] 

dr  8jc  pdx 

The  evaporative  mass  flow  term  is  a  function  of  the  liquid  temperature  and  a  discussion 
of  how  it  was  determined  is  found  in  Chapter  IV. 

Momentum  Equation.  Figure  2-7  shows  the  same  control  volume  with  the 
appropriate  forces  (solid  arrows)  and  momentum  terms  (dashed  arrows).  Conservation 
of  momentum  requires  that  the  sum  of  the  time  rate  of  change  of  the  momentum  within 
the  control  volume  and  the  momentum  flow  out  of  the  control  volume  minus  the 
momentum  flow  into  the  control  volume  equal  the  summation  of  all  forces  acting  upon 
the  control  volume. 

Summing  the  forces  and  flows  and  subtracting  out  similar  terms  yields  the  one- 
dimensional,  unsteady  momentum  equation  in  Eqn  [2-6].  P  and  P,  are  the  liquid  and 
ambient  pressures  respectively,  and  V,  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  evaporative  mass 
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Figure  2*7.  Control  Volume  for  Liquid  Momentum  Analysis 


3(p  A  V^)  ^  3(p  A  V=)  ^  ,,  .  ■  acf -<)  w. 


-pA^sin\|fd!x-(P^-^)>vtanYtic-Ti4  +pAi2*r<ic 
R 


flow  leaves  the  control  volume.  This  velocity  was  calculated  using  V  >  — L.  .  where 

Pe^« 

p,  is  the  ethanol  \tepoT  density  and  is  the  area  over  which  the  evaporation  occurs.  \y 
is  the  groove  tilt  angle,  defined  positive  when  the  ev^orator  end  is  raised,  x  is  the  shear 
stress  between  the  groove  wall  and  the  liquid  and  A  refers  to  the  circumferential  area  of 
the  control  volume  over  which  the  shear  acts,  y  refers  to  the  angle  generated  by  the  axial 
variation  in  meniscus  level,  is  the  groove  rotation  rate  and  r  is  the  axial  distance  from 
the  center  of  rotation  to  any  point  in  the  liquid. 
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The  lest  term  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Eqn  [2>6]  is  a  fictitious  acceleratuxi 
tarn  that  must  be  added  to  account  for  the  fact  that  these  equations  of  motion  are  written 


in  a  non-inertial  reference  frame. 

The  center  of  rotation  of  the  groove  structure  was  considered  to  be  the  inertial 
point  of  reference  and  this  point  was  assumed  to  be  stationary  in  an  inertial  reference 
frame.  In  the  experiment,  the  center  of  rotation  was  not  translating  but  only  rotating  with 
respect  to  this  inertial  reference  frame. 

According  to  White  (44),  the  fictitious  acceleration  terms  are 


xr-Q>c(Qxr)-— -2QxV 
dt^  dt  dt 


where  X  is  the  distance  between  the  inertial  frame  and  the  moving  frame,  V  is  the 

translational  velocity  of  the  moving  frame  and  Q  and  r  are  as  described  previously.  Since 

.Y  and  V  are  zero  in  this  particular  experiment,  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth  terms  above  are 

zero.  Term  two  is  non-zero  but  its  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  groove  axis  and 

therefore  does  not  contribute  to  the  liquid  motion.  This  acceleration  term  acts  to  force 

liquid  out  of  the  groove  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  groove  axis. 

In  order  to  neglect  this  term,  its  magnitude  must  be  less  than  the  acceleration  due 

to  gravity.  This  inequality  is  given  by  lf)r|<  g  ,  where  0.  =  .  Solving  this  inequality 

dt 

in  terms  of  results  in  |<  ,  where  is  the  maximum  length  of  the  capillary 

structure.  This  last  inequality  provides  a  limit  to  the  motions  that  may  be  analyzed  with 
this  new  model. 

Consider  sinusoidal  groove  motion  given  by  v  =  v|/^sin(2na)r)  ,  where  is  the 
maximum  amplitude  of  the  motion  and  co  is  the  frequency  of  rotation.  This  motion  was 
used  for  the  numerical  experiments  of  this  study.  Differentiating  this  last  expression 
twice  with  respect  to  time  provides  which  is  D  =  -4Tt^<oV,«^,sin(2n(or)  .  Substituting 
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diis  tcsult  into  tte  ineqiudity  above,  noting  that  die  maximum  value  of  sin(2jicot)  is  one. 

and  solving  for  the  frequency  results  in  the  following  inequality.  o>^  <  ..  / - - 

This  inequality  was  plotted  and  the  result  is  seen  in  Figure  2-8.  This  figure  shows 
the  fT**'*^"^**"^  allowed  frequency  for  a  given  maximum  amplitude  for  the  motion 


Figure  2-8.  Frequency  vs.  Amplitude  Limit  for  Numerical  Experiments 


desoibed  above.  The  length  of  the  groove,  ,  is  0.254  m  and  the  gravitational 
constant,  g  ,  is  9.81  m/s^  As  long  as  the  combination  of  frequency  and  amplitude  lie 
below  the  limit  line,  the  assumption  that  the  out  of  plane  acceleration  term  has  no 
influence  on  the  liquid  flow  is  valid.  This  curve  only  applies  to  the  sinusoidal  motion 
described  above.  Since  all  of  the  numerical  work  in  this  study  was  performed  within  the 

term  was  neglected. 

The  only  contribution  to  the  liquid  motion  therefore,  comes  from  the  QV  term. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  this  result  is  only  valid  for  this  experiment;  those  terms 


f  dQ 

limit  descnbed  above,  the  —  x  r 

dt 
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neglected  in  this  analysis  may  appear  in  other  analyses  depending  <»  die  environment  in 
which  the  ci^illary  structure  is  placed. 

The  resulting  form  of  the  momentum  equation,  after  dividing  Eqn  [2-6]  by  the 
constant,  pdx ,  yields 


P 


di^V^siny 

pdx 


-i4gsin\y 


-2±-liP^-l)wxany  *AQ}r 
pdx  p  R 


[2-7] 


Pressure.  The  liquid  pressure  at  any  location  along  the  groove  is  defined 
as  the  sum  of  the  capillary  pressure  and  the  average  pressure  generated  by  the  height  of 
liquid  in  die  groove  at  that  location.  This  is  seen  by  referring  to  the  groove  structure 
inclined  at  an  angle  in  Figure  2-9. 


Figure  2-9.  Control  Volume  for  Derivation  of  Hydrodynamic  Pressure 


In  genenl,  the  liquid  pressure  in  the  groove.  P  ,  is  defined  as. 


[2-8] 


A  ,  the  cross-sectional  flow  area,  is  approximated  h)/  A  ,  where  h  is  the  average 
height  of  the  liquid  in  the  groove.  From  the  figure,  A  may  also  be  written  as 


cos\|r 
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where  ^  •hcos^.  Substituting  Eqn  [2-9]  into  Eqn  [2-8]  results  in 

P  =  l^Piz)dfi  f2-10] 

With  z  as  shown  in  Figure  2-9,  the  pressure  at  any  z  location,  measured  from  the 
meniscus  down  to  die  bottom  of  the  groove,  is 

P(2)-P^*pgz  [2-11] 

where  Pg  is  the  ct^illary  pressure.  Substituting  Eqn  [2-11]  into  Eqn  [2-10]  and 
integrating  yields  the  average  liquid  pressure  in  the  groove  as 

P  -  P^*  pgh  [2-12] 

where  h  ^  0.5  d  . 

The  capillary  pressure  has  already  been  discussed.  Recession  of  the  meniscus  into 
the  groove  structure  reduces  the  liquid  pressure  from  ambient  pressure  by  an  amount 
equal  to  a/R  .  R,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meniscus,  is  a  geometric  quantity  and  is 
found  in  the  following  manner. 

If  the  groove  is  entirely  full,  then  the  radius  of  curvature  approaches  infinity.  As 
liquid  is  removed  from  the  groove,  the  meniscus  begins  to  recede  and  the  radius  of 
curvature  begins  to  decrease  from  infinity  to  a  value  equal  to  one-half  the  groove  width 
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when  the  meniscus  is  fully  formed.  From  this  point,  any  further  decrease  in  the  liquid 
inventory  cauw?  the  meniscus  to  fall  within  the  groove  structure  but  not  change  from  its 
fully  formed  shape.  This  behavior  is  assumed  to  be  true  until  the  liquid  inventory  reaches 
a  state  such  that  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  is  tangent  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove. 

When  the  meniscus  is  fully  formed  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  capillary 
pumping  has  reached  its  maximum.  In  the  Hawthorne  work  (27),  experimental 
observations  of  the  dryout  and  rewet  behavior  of  an  ethanol  front  in  a  1  mm  rectangular 
copper  groove  heated  from  below  were  made.  Hawthorne  observed  that  the  front  (liquid 
inventory  sufficient  for  the  meniscus  to  be  tangent  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove)  was  well- 
defmed  and  its  position  recordable.  In  addition  to  the  front,  liquid  spikes  were  visible 
that  extended  forward  of  the  front  on  either  side  and  the  ethanol  in  these  spikes  remained 
concentrated  in  the  comers  of  the  groove.  These  spikes  also  appeared  to  be  pumping  or 
pulling  ethanol  from  the  bulk  of  liquid  behind  the  front.  The  shape  and  behavior  of  these 
spikes  was  different  depending  on  whether  the  groove  was  drying  out  or  rewetting.  The 
fact  that  these  spikes  appeared  to  be  pumping  liquid  at  all  indicated  that  the  radius  of 
curvature  decreased  beyond  the  generally  accepted  minimum  value  for  a  groove  and  that 
additional  capillary  pumping  was  possible.  Similar  observations  were  noted  by  this  author 
on  a  groove  structure  with  dimensions  identical  to  the  groove  used  in  this  work. 

It  is  therefore  assumed  that  as  the  liquid  inventory  depletes  beyond  the  tangent 
condition  described  above,  the  remcining  liquid  recedes  into  the  comers  of  the  groove  and 
the  radius  of  curvature  continues  to  decrease  until  the  point  that  the  pressure  decrease 
caused  by  the  capillary  action  causes  a  negative  liquid  pressure. 

Radius  of  Curvature.  Figure  2-10  shows  the  various  meniscus  levels  within 
the  groove  structure  and  defines  three  critical  areas.  The  first  critical  area,  ,  occurs 
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Figure  2*10.  Critical  Meniscus  Levels  for  a  Square  Groove 


when  the  groove  is  entirely  full  and  its  value  is  simply  A^,  =  wb  with  a  corresponding 
infinite  radius  of  curvature. 

The  second  critical  area,  ,  corresponds  to  the  point  at  which  the  meniscus  first 
becomes  fully  formed.  At  this  point,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  w/2  and  the  critical  area 
is  A^  *  M'S  -0.571(^/21^  . 

The  sector  area  between  A^,  and  A^  ,  termed  A,„  ,  is  calculated  knowing  the 
radius  of  curvature  and  the  groove  width  by 


[2-13] 


Eqn  [2-13]  is  a  transcendental  equation  and  may  not  be  solved  for  R  in  terms  of  w  and 
A,^  .  However,  given  a  range  of  R  values,  a  corresponding  list  of  non-dimensional  cross- 
sectional  flow  areas  (A/Ac)  can  be  calculated  and  plotted.  The  resulting  curve  is  seen  in 


Figure  2*1 1  and  this  curve  was  curve-fit  to  provide  a  more  useful  relationship  between 
and  R.  A  tenth  order  natural  leg  polynomial  curve-fit  of  the  form 


[M41 


with  coefficients  given  in  Table  2-1  provides  errors  of  less  than  0.04  percent  at  all  areas 
between  A^j  and  A^j  •  The  natural  log  polynomial  fit  was  chosen  over  a  simple 
polynomial  fit  because  it  provided  the  best  correlation  with  the  data. 


Figure  2-11.  Radius  of  Curvature  vs.  Cross-Sectional  Flow  Area  in  a  Square  Groove 

The  third  critical  area,  A^j ,  occurs  when  the  meniscus  is  tangent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  groove.  This  is  equal  to  a  cross-sectional  flow  area  of  =  0.12Sw^(4-n)  and  a 
radius  of  curvature  equal  to  w/2.  As  the  cross-sectional  area  deaeases  beyond  A^j ,  the 
radius  of  curvature  also  decreases.  Its  value  is  found  as  a  function  of  the  remaining 
cross-sectional  flow  area  as 
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Table  2>1.  Curve>fit  Coefficirats  for  l(Mi  Order  Natural  Log  Polynomial  Fit  to  Radius 
of  Curvature  vs.  Cross-Sectional  Flow  Area  for  a  Square  Groove 


Co 

3.05395E-08 

Cl 

-6.0002 

c, 

-3.0324 

C, 

61.972 

Q 

48.415 

Cs 

-1483.4 

Co 

-8296.2 

C, 

-22364. 

C, 

-34471. 

C, 

-29195. 

Cjo 

-10583. 

R  = 


^  2A  ' 

^4-n^ 


1/2 


[MS] 


This  additional  decrease  in  radius  of  curvature  is  allowed  to  continue  until  the  minimum 
allowable  liquid  pressure  occurs. 

In  summary,  the  liquid  pressure  in  the  groove  at  any  axial  location  is  strictly  a 
function  of  the  ambient  pressure,  the  groove  geometry  and  tilt,  the  cross-sectional  flow 
area  and  the  liquid  properties  and  is  given  by 

P=P  -l^pgh  [2-16] 

V  ^ 

where  R  is  a  function  of  the  cross-sectional  flow  area  and  A  is  a  function  of  the  cross- 
sectional  flow  area  and  the  groove  tilt. 

Shear  Stress.  The  shear  for(%  between  the  liquid  and  the  groove  wall  must 
be  modeled  in  order  to  solve  the  momentum  equation.  According  to  Chi  (41),  its  value 
is  calculated  in  a  manner  similar  to  classic  pipe  flow  theory,  but  with  modifications  to 
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account  for  the  fact  that  the  groove  is  not  a  tube  but  a  channel.  How  the  shear  stress  was 
modeled  in  this  work  is  now  presented. 


From  the  assumptions,  the  flow  in  die  groove  is  laminar  at  all  times.  With  this 
assumption,  the  (fUe)  product  is  calculated  using  the  following  equation  from  Shah  (45) 

(/^^e)«24.0(  1  -1.3553a‘+1.9467a*’-1.7012o-’+ 

0.9564a** -0.2537  a**) 

where  a*  is  the  groove  aspect  ratio  defined  as  a*  =  w/  6  and  Re  is  the  Reynolds  Number 
based  on  the  hydraulic  diameter,  D* ,  where  *  2h'6/(w+6).  Eqn  [2-17]  is  a  curve-fit 
to  experimental  data  and  is  valid  to  within  0.05  percent  (45). 

To  account  for  the  fact  that  the  flow  in  the  groove  is  really  flow  in  an  open 
channel,  a  modification  to  Eqn  [2-17]  is  made.  Chi  (41)  recommends  using  Eqn  [2-17], 
but  with  a  modified  aspect  ratio  equal  to  the  groove  width  divided  by  twice  the  wetted 
groove  height.  The  Reynolds  Number  form  is  the  same  but  the  hydraulic  diameter  is 
recalculated  using  D^  =  Awhl{w*2h).  This  results  in  an  overall  increase  in  ihtifRe) 
factor  from  the  smooth  tube  value.  With  the  channel  friction  factor  determined,  the  shear 
stress  is  calculated  using 

[2-18] 

2 


Energy  Equation.  Figure  2-12  depicts  the  same  control  volume  used  to  develop 
the  mass  and  momentum  equations  with  the  appropriate  energy  terms,  where  free 
convection  and  radiation  losses  are  assumed  negligible.  Conservation  of  energy  states  that 
sum  of  the  time  rate  of  change  of  energy  within  a  control  volume  and  the  rate  of  energy 
exiting  the  control  volume  minus  the  rate  of  energy  entering  the  control  volume  must 
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Figure  2*12.  Control  Volume  for  Liquid  Energy  Analysis 


equal  the  sum  of  the  rates  at  which  heat  is  added  to  and  work  is  performed  on  the  control 
volume. 

The  one-dimensional,  unsteady  energy  equation  for  the  control  volume  above  is 

^^ipAEdx)*^ifHE*PAV)dX‘{Q„-Q_)-^i,Q^)dx  [M91 

where  £  is  the  total  energy  per  unit  mass  which  includes  internal,  kinetic  and  potential 
energies,  (Q.^ is  the  net  change  in  energy  in  the  control  volume  due  to  heat  addition 
by  convection  from  the  groove  wall  and  evi^oration  of  the  liquid,  and  is  the  rate  of 
energy  transfer  axially  through  the  control  volume  due  to  conduction.  Dividing  out  the 
constant  pdx  term,  Eqn  [2-19]  simplifies  to 

—(AE)*^{aV  E+L  L  _  1  [2-20] 

3r  3x1  p  1  pdx  p  3x 
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Total  Energy.  The  total  enei:gy  tenn  ii^udes  internal,  kinetic  tnd  potential 
eneigies  and  is  written  as 

E^cT*Xl*gii  [2-21] 

where  is  the  specific  heat,  T  is  the  bulk  liquid  temperature  and  A  is  the  potential  height 
of  the  liquid  above  some  energy  datum.  However,  since  kinetic  and  potential  energies 
have  been  neglected  in  this  analysis,  the  total  energy,  per  unit  mass,  of  the  liquid  is 
iqjproximated  by 

((2ta  ~QaJ>  •  'Hiis  term  represents  the  net  change  of  energy  in  the  liquid  due 
to  heat  addition  and  evaporation.  Since  free  convection  and  radiation  losses  from  the 
liquid  to  the  surroundings  are  assumed  negligible,  this  term  rq>resents  the  difference 
between  the  heat  entering  the  control  volume  from  the  groove  walls  and  the  heat  lost 
from  the  liquid  due  to  evi^oration. 

The  heat  entering  the  liquid  is  modeled  using  Newton’s  Cooling  Law 
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where  i4,„  is  the  groove  wall  area  across  which  the  heat  travels,  T,  is  the  groove  wall 
temperature  and  /t,„  is  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  between  the  groove  walls  and  the 
liquid.  Because  channel  flow  resembles  internal  flow  more  than  external  flow,  the  most 
appropriate  temperature  to  use  in  the  equation  above  is  the  bulk  liquid  temperature  (46). 
The  groove  temperature  is  a  boundary  condition  to  the  set  of  governing  equations  and  is 
an  experimentally  measiu-ed  quantity.  A  discussion  of  how  it  was  obtained  is  found  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Convection  ctxrelations  for  laminar  flow  in  rectangular  tubes  are  used  to  model 
the  heat  transfer  coefficient,  hi^ ,  in  Eqn  [2-22]  .  The  variation  of  Nusselt  Number  with 
groove  aspect  ratio  is  shown  in  Figure  2-13  (46).  The  curve  in  Figure  2-13  is  valid  for 
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ft  coofttftnt  fturfftoc  IKf#*  flux  Praodtl  Numbers  ^refttcr  ttum  0.6.  Smee  Prendtl 
Numbers  for  etiumd  over  die  tempersture  rsnge  of  this  work  sre  q^oxinutely  IS.  this 
correlfttitm  is  considered  acceptftble  (43). 


Figure  2-13.  Nusselt  Number  Variation  for  Rectangular  Groove-Constant  Surface 

Heat  Flux 


To  account  for  open  channel  flow,  a  modified  aspect  ratio— equal  to  the  groove 
width  divided  by  twice  the  wetted  groove  height-is  used  in  Figure  2-13.  This  is  similar 
to  the  modified  aspect  ratio  used  in  the  shear  stress  calculation.  The  heat  transfer 
coefficient  is  then  calculated  using 

h.  [2-23) 

where  it  is  the  liquid  thermal  conductivity  and  is  the  hydraulic  diameter. 

The  rate  of  energy  exiting  the  liquid,  ,  is  related  to  the  evqiorative  mass  flow 
by  the  latent  heat,  X.  The  evt^orative  mass  flow,  along  with  the  latent  heat,  are  both 
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functions  of  temperature.  Evaporative  mass  flow  as  a  function  of  temperature  was 
determined  experimentally  and  is  (xesented  in  Qiapter  IV. 

The  net  change  in  energy  to  die  control  volume  is  the  difference  between  the  rate 
of  energy  entering  and  the  rate  of  energy  exiting  and  is  written  as 

12-U] 

.  This  term  represents  the  amount  of  energy  transferred  axially 
through  the  liquid  by  conduction  and  its  magnitude  is  given  by 

Eqns  [2-5],  [2-7]  and  [2-20]  form  the  governing  equations  fm*  liquid  flow  in  the 
groove  structure  for  the  proposed  model  with  Eqns  [2-14]  through  Eqn  [2-16]  providing 
closure  for  the  system.  Together,  these  equations  take  into  account  body  forces,  inertia 
effects,  evi^oration,  shear  stress  between  the  liquid  and  the  groove  wall,  and  varying 
meniscus  heights.  These  variables  were  either  neglected  or  oversimplified  in  previous 
models. 

Energy  Decoupling 

There  are  thiee  equations  and  three  unknowns;  the  three  equations  are  continuity, 
momentum  and  energy  and  the  unknowns  are  cross-sectional  flow  area,  liquid  velocity 
and  bulk  liquid  temperature.  All  of  the  otiier  variables  in  these  equations  are  either 
constants,  known  functional  relationships,  experimentally  determined  values  or  are 
rewritten  in  terms  of  the  unknown  variables.  The  only  thing  left  to  decide  is  whether  to 
solve  a  3  X  3  matrix  system  consisting  of  the  three  equations  above,  or  to  try  to  decouple 
the  energy  equation  from  continuity  and  momentum  and  solve  the  resulting  2x2  system; 
a  savings  in  computing  resources. 
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In  Older  to  decoi^le  enei:gy  from  cmitinuity  ind  mcxnentum.  no  relationship 
between  density,  pressure  snd  temperature  within  the  liquid  can  exist  Incompressibility 
immediately  removes  any  dependence  density  may  have  with  pressure  and  temperature. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  pressure  and  temperature  are  independent  variables. 

By  assuming  the  liquid  to  be  incompressible,  the  only  reversible  means  of 
changing  its  internal  energy  is  by  adding  or  removing  heat.  According  to  the  state 
postulate,  then,  only  one  independent  thermodynamic  property  is  required  to  fully  defme 
the  state  and  for  this  work  that  property  is  temperature  (internal  energy  or  entropy  could 
also  have  been  selected).  Incompressibility  removes  compression  as  a  means  of  changing 
the  internal  energy  of  the  liquid  and  therefore,  pressure  becomes  a  purely  mechanical 
variable  and  no  thermodynamic  significance  may  be  attached  to  it  (47).  Therefore, 
pressure  and  temperature  are  independent  properties  and  the  energy  equation  may  be 
decoupled  from  continuity  and  momentum  equations  and  solved  separately. 

Alternately,  consider  the  continuity  and  momentum  equations;  there  are  two 
equations  and  three  unknowns;  namely,  the  area,  velocity  and  pressure.  However,  the 
pressure  is  a  function  of  the  flow  area  and  hence,  once  the  area  is  known,  the  pressure 
is  also  known.  This  leaves  two  equations  and  two  unknowns  and  the  system  may  be 
solved  independent  of  the  energy  equation.  This  is  not  analogous  to  the  compressible  gas 
dynamic  equations  where  pressure  is  related  to  temperature.  This  pressure-temperature 
relationship  is  what  causes  the  coupling  between  continuity,  momentum  and  energy  in  the 
gas  dynamic  case  and  forces  a  solution  of  a  3  x  3  system  of  equations.  Since  pressure 
and  temperature  are  not  dependent  properties  in  this  problem,  a  2  x  2  system  may  be 
solved  independent  of  any  energy  considerations. 
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Non-Dimensiorudization 


The  continuity  and  momentum  equadmis  are  rewritten  in  a  form  that  is  more 
conducive  to  solution  by  established  numerical  methods;  namely,  a  non-dimensional 
matrix  equation  containing  temporal  and  spatial  derivative  terms,  along  with  a  forcing 
fimction.  This  essentially  treats  the  system  of  equations  as  Euler-type  (non-viscous)  and 
handles  the  viscous  and  body  force  terms  as  source  terms.  This  makes  the  resulting 
system  hyperbolic,  not  the  mixed  elliptic-parabolic  system  one  might  expect  in  an 
incompressible  viscous  solution  (48).  The  one-dimensionality  of  this  problem  prevents 
fmmation  of  the  second  order  terms  that  give  rise  to  the  elliptic-parabolic  nature  of  the 
incompressible,  viscous  Navier-Stokes  equations.  However,  as  long  as  the  source  term 
containing  the  shear  and  body  force  elements  is  modeled  properly,  no  difficulty  is 
expected.  The  final  test  will  be  in  the  mamh  of  the  theory  to  experiment. 

The  following  definitions  were  used  to  non-dimensionalize  the  equations;  *  refers 
to  the  non-dimensional  value 


A*=AIA,j 

v*=v/v. 

» 

II 

r 

P*=P/(p,Vj) 

p*=p/p« 

is  the  overall  length  of  the  groove,  r»  is  the  total  run  time  (a  constant)  for  any 
particular  experiment,  V,  is  the  characteristic  velocity  given  by  V,  =  LJt^  and  p»  is  the 
liquid  density.  Note  that  p*  is  unity  using  these  definitions. 

These  non-dimensional  variables  are  substituted  into  the  continuity  and  momentum 
equations  and  the  resulting  system  is  written  as 
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[2-26] 


dU  BE 

ir'-ST 


{A/}5" 


where  {M}  is  a  multiplio'  matrix.  Combining  the  equations,  the  individual  matrices 
become. 


A'V 

P* 


|A/}  = 


5  = 


_ 

pdx 

m.Vsiny  xA  1  n 

- - — -i4^sinv- — -—IwtanyMQV 

pdx  pdx  p  R 


The  solution  of  Eqn  [2-26]  provides  the  cross-sectional  flow  area  and  velocity  of 
the  liquid  in  the  groove  as  a  function  of  location  and  time.  These  results  are  then  used 
to  solve  the  energy  equation.  How  the  matrix  system  is  solved,  along  with  the  treatment 
of  the  boimdary  conditions,  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  HI. 
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m  Numerical  Solution 


The  solution  of  Eqn  [2-26]  requires  a  numerical  scheme  capable  of  integrating  a 
hyperbolic  system  of  non-linear  equations.  The  choice  between  explicit  and  implicit 
schemes  is  essentially  a  matter  of  preference.  Explicit  schemes  are  generally  easier  to 
program  but  stiffer  from  small  timestep  restrictions  in  order  to  preserve  numerical 
stability.  This  generally  leads  to  excessive  computational  requirements.  Implicit  schemes 
are  usually  quicker  and  provide  unconditional  stability;  however,  the  programming  of 
these  schemes  can  sometimes  be  cumbersome.  The  purpose  of  this  ch^ter  is  to  describe 
the  numerical  scheme  used  in  this  work  and  lay  the  theoretical  foundation  for  its  use. 
Additionally,  a  discussion  of  how  the  scheme  is  implemented  and  how  the  boundary 
conditions  are  updated  is  provided. 

Numerical  Scheme 

The  numerical  scheme  used  was  an  explicit  method  proposed  by  Roe  (49).  It  is 
an  approximate  Riemann  solver  that  is  first-order  accurate  in  time  and  space.  The  overbar 
representation  of  vectors  and  matrices  used  in  Ch^ter  n  is  neglected  for  brevity.  Vectors 
and  matrices  are  represented  by  capital  letters.  Where  necessary,  a  short  discussion  is 
provided  to  differentiate  between  vector,  matrix  and  scalar  quantities.  Except  where 
noted,  subscripts  refer  to  node  locations  and  superscripts  refer  to  time  levels. 

Linear ,  Coupled  Systems.  Consider  the  following  system  of  linear,  coupled 
equations  described  by 

U*JU^^S  [3-1] 

1/  is  a  column  vector  of  dimension  n  and  /  is  a  (n  x  n)  matrix  with  real  eigenvalues,  X,. 
The  t  and  x  subscripts  refer  to  time  and  space  derivatives  respectively. 
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This  coiq>led  system  can  be  uncoupled  by  diagnnaliaang  the  matrix  J  through  a 
similarity  transformation.  If  it  is  assumed  that  J  has  only  real  eigenvalues,  then  there 
exists  a  matrix  R,  such  that  R  '^JR  >A.  where  A  is  a  diagonal  matrix  with  the  eigenvalues 
of  /  as  its  elements,  and  R  is  composed  of  the  right  eigenvectors  of  J.  By  letting 
W*R'W,  such  that  U  =  RW,  then  Eqn  [3-1]  may  be  rewritten  as 


Following  the  work  of  Yee  (50).  the  solution  of  the  equation  above  is 

wr'  =  w;  -  -W;.,)  \Am:, )  *  AtR  ->5,-  13-2] 

where  v  is  the  Courant  number  defmed  as  v  «Ar/Ax.  and  |A  |  is  a  (n  x  n)  diagonal  matrix 
such  that 

|At.rO  {i*j) 
iAl, ,*!/,!  (i  =  1.2 n) 

Transforming  Eqn  [3-2]  back  to  the  original  variables  yields 


ur' = (/,"  -  -  2  u” + ) + ms;  [3-3] 

where  /  =  ^  jA  1^  .  DeEning  a  numerical  flux  function  as 

= jlmii  *  un  -  -  (/,-)] 


and  noting  that  this  flux  function  is  evaluated  at  cell  interfaces  (i.e.,  {i+1/2},  (i-1/2} 
locations),  Eqn  [3-3]  may  be  rewritten  as 

Ar5," 


Non-Linear ,  Coupled  Systems.  The  Roe  scheme  is  applied  to  a  system  of  non¬ 
linear,  coupled  equations  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  above.  Consider  the 
system  of  equations  given  by 
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U,*E^*S  [3*4] 

where  the  non-linearity  arises  because  E  *E(U).  There  is  no  restriction  on  S  at  diis 
point;  therefore,  it  is  acceptable  for  S  *S(U).  This  is  identical  in  form  to  Eqn  [2-26]  and 
its  solution  procedure,  outlined  in  (51),  is  now  summarized. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  process  is  to  linearize  Eqn  [3-4].  This  is  done  by 
defining  a  mean-value  Jacobian  matrix,  J  ,  such  that 

i±in 

This  definition  of  /  is  similar  to  the  classic  definition  of  the  Jacobian.  The  only 
difierence  is  that  the  mean-value  Jacobian  is  evaluated  at  the  cell  interfaces  instead  of  at 
'dividual  nodes.  A  niunber  of  different  methods  for  evaluating  the  mean- value  are 
available.  One  is  to  take  a  simple  average  of  the  Jacobians  at  neighboring  points; 

another  is  to  directly  calculate  the  mean- value  based  on  the  interpolation  of  (/; 
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£/;•■  -  u;- 


[3-6) 


The  flux  functions,  H,  arc  given  by  Eqn  [3-5]. 

Jacobian  Matrix.  Recall  from  Cluster  n  that  the  matrices  U  and  £  are. 


Note  that  these  are  the  dimensional  forms  of  the  matrices.  The  remainder  of  this 
discussion  will  utilize  the  dimensional  forms  to  enhance  the  understanding;  the  actual 
code  uses  the  non-dimensional  forms. 

In  order  to  determine  the  Jacobian,  the  £  matrix  needs  to  be  written  in  terms  of 
the  primitive  variables  within  U.  Defining  I/j  =  i4,  U2  ^  AV  ,  then  clearly,  the  first 
element  within  £,  termed  £,  ,  is  f/2 .  The  second  element  within  £,  termed  £3 ,  requires 
slightly  more  manipulation  to  put  it  in  the  correct  form.  (AV^)  is  easily  written  as 
however,  (PAlp)  requires  the  pressure  to  be  written  in  terms  of  f/j  and  t/j  . 
From  Chapter  n,  the  liquid  pressure  is  defined  by  Eqn  [2-16].  With  this,  {PA/p)  is 
written  in  terms  of  the  primitive  variables  as 


PA 

~V 


P,U,  oU,  gUl 

= - - - 1+ - cosy 

p  pR  2w 


Note  the  radius  of  curvature,  R,  in  the  above  equation  is  a  function  of  I/,  .  £2  is  therefore 


oU, 

pR 


- cosy 

2w 
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The  Jacobian  for  the  £  matrix  is  composed  of  four  elements  whose  values  are 
determined  by  differentiating  each  element  of  £  by  the  primitive  variables  within  U.  In 
other  words 


m*l,2  n  =  l,2 


Performing  the  required  differentiation,  the  Jacobian  matrix,  J  ,  is 


.,2  O  oA  dR  gA 

- _+±_cosv 

p  pR  pR^  BA  w 


LV 


1 

2V 
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Eigenvalues.  Once  the  Jacobian  matrix  is  known,  the  determination  of  the 
eigenvalues  is  straightforward.  By  defining  a  new  variable,  c  ,  such  that 


c^- 


p  pR  p/?2  dA 


where  h  is  defined  in  Chapter  n,  then  the  eigenvalues  for  the  Jacobian  matrix  given 
above  are 

A.j=V-C  ^2=^  +  0 


Eigenvectors.  With  the  eigenvalues,  the  eigenvectors  can  be  determined. 
While  not  trivial,  the  procedure  is  relatively  straightforward.  A  solution  of  the  following 
vector  equation  is  sought 

■  1 
c^-V^  IV-K. 

m 

where  \  are  the  (2  x  1)  eigenvectors  corresponding  to  the  eigenvalues,  Performing 
the  required  math,  the  eigenvectors  are 


=0 


1  =  1.2 


3*5 


-c-V  ,]*■  -  c-V  ,]*■ 


With  the  eigenvalues,  the  diagonal  matrix,  A,  is  formed,  and  with  the  corresponding 
eigenvectors,  the  matrix  R  is  constructed.  This  provides  all  the  required  information  to 
solve  Eqn  [3-6], 

Stability.  A  complete  treatment  of  the  numerical  solution  to  the  problem 
at  hand  requires  an  investigation  of  the  stability  requirements.  These  requirements  dictate 
the  magnitude  of  the  dmestep  that  can  be  used  during  the  numerical  solution  of  the 


problem. 


Using  Eqn  [3-4]  as  the  baseline  and  assuming  that  E  and  S  can  be  written  as 

^  Ju 


S^BU  ; 


then  Eqn  [3-6]  is  expanded  to  yield 


t3-8] 

*-^[U  -w,')  -  |y 

In  order  to  linearize  the  flux  terms,  Taylor  series  expansions  to  second  order  accuracy 
about  the  point  i  are  utilized  to  obtain 


and  substituting  this  into  Eqn  [3-8]  yields 


2^ . 
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This  is  the  linearized  fom  of  the  numerical  scheme.  A  Fourier  analysis  is  then  applied 
directly  to  investigate  the  stability  requirements. 

When  a  Fourier  component  of  the  form  U‘  *  U  .where  I  -  is  introduced 
into  the  equation  above,  extensive  algebra  is  applied  to  show  that  the  amplification  factor, 
G,  defined  as  ( - ),  is 

u: 

If  it  is  further  assumed  that  \Ji1ia  then  the  amplification  factor  can  be 

written  as 

G  - 1  +  |y.*  I  v(cose  - 1 )  -/y,*(sin0) 

For  stability  of  any  numerical  scheme,  it  is  required  that  |  G  |  ^  1 ,  which,  for  the  complex 
amplification  factor  above,  results  in 

|l+ArB,%|y,*|v(cos0-l)|*  +  |y,’’v(sin0)|*  ^  1 


Multiplying  this  expression  out  and  collecting  like  terms  with  respect  to  Ar  and  Ar^, 
results  in 

Ar-fi,.^+Ar2Bj(l  +  Iy,*|v(cos0-l))+(cos0-l)[2  |y,"  lv-2v^  |y,*P]  ^  0 


The  most  restrictive  condition  on  this  equation  exists  for  0=n/2.  Substitution  and 
simplification  yields  the  following  timestep  restriction 


Ar  ^ 


2Ajc|y.|-25.Ax2 

B,'Ajc*-2F,Axiy.l+2|yj* 


[3-9] 


Consider  when  the  right-hand  side  of  Eqn  [3-4]  approaches  zero.  This  removes 
the  forcing  function  and  the  resulting  equation  reduces  to  the  one-dimensional,  non-linear, 
inviscid  Burger’s  Equation  for  which  the  stability  requirement  is  (48) 
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A/l/J 

Ax 


^  1 


By  removing  the  forcing  function,  this  sets  B,  equal  to  zero  in  Eqn  [3-9]  and  reduces  the 
stability  requirement  to  that  given  by  Eqn  [3-10].  For  simplicity  in  the  numerical  portion 
of  this  work,  Eqn  [3-10]  is  used  with  a  stability  mar^  of  0.9  to  calculate  the  required 
timestep.  In  other  words 


Ati 


0.9  Ax 

ITT 


Scheme  Implementation 

The  following  section  explains  how  the  Roe  scheme  was  implemented  in  solving 
the  groove  problem  with  a  discussion  on  how  the  boundary  conditions  were  updated  at 
the  front. 

In  order  to  begin  integrating  in  time,  initial  values  of  area,  velocity  and 
temperature  for  the  liquid  are  required.  This  time  level  is  denoted  by  n  .  The  grid  size 
at  any  time  level  is  a  constant  and  is  I  nodes  wide.  Since  this  work  is  one-dimensional, 
there  are  grid  points  in  only  one  direction  and  the  points  are  set  up  so  they  lie  in  the 
center  of  the  control  volumes  as  seen  in  Figure  3-1.  The  spacing  is  set  up  so  that  node 
1  lies  on  the  left  boundary  (x*  =  0)  where  the  velocity  is  zero  and  the  grid  spacing  is 
Ax/2.  The  grid  extends  to  I  nodes,  some  or  all  of  which  are  wet,  depending  on  the 
location  of  the  front.  This  grid  is  refenred  to  as  GRIDl.  If  the  groove  is  entirely  full  of 
liquid  at  time  level  n  ,  then  nodes  1  through  I  are  wet  and  a  temporary  boundary  node, 
nb  ,  is  established  and  set  equal  to  I.  If,  however,  the  groove  is  in  a  state  of  dryout  or 
rewet,  then  the  temporary  node  nb  is  the  last  node  that  has  liquid  in  it  and  is  equal  to  an 
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Figure  3*1.  Grid  Schematic->GR]D1 


integer  value  less  than  I.  In  fact,  node  nb  always  refers  to  the  last  wet  node  and  moves 
with  the  liquid  front. 

There  is  an  additional  grid,  seen  in  Figure  3*2,  that  is  maintained  such  that  the 
nodes  form  the  ends  of  the  individual  control  volumes.  This  grid  is  referred  to  as  GRID2. 
This  is  done  to  facilitate  updating  of  the  boundary  conditions.  Node  nb  is  still  the  last 
wet  node  and  the  mass  within  any  control  volume  for  GRID2  is  given  by 

m,"  =  0.5p  ;  i-2,nb  [3-11] 

Note  that  control  volume  1  is  not  defined  using  GRID2. 

At  time  level  n,  the  total  mass  of  liquid  in  the  groove,  m/  ,  is  known.  At  time 
level  n+1,  the  total  mass  of  liquid  in  the  groove  is 

-  ntg”  -  [3-12] 
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Figure  3-2.  Grid  Schematic— GR1D2 

where  is  a  function  of  the  liquid  temperature  and  is  determined  experimentally  and 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  A  positive  value  of  refers  to  evaporation. 

The  Roe  scheme  for  a  system  of  equations  is  applied  to  the  continuity  and 
momentum  equations  between  nodes  2  and  nb-  \  only,  using  GRIDI,  and  provides  updated 
values  of  area  and  velocity  at  these  nodes  at  time  n+1. 

A  scalar  version  of  the  Roe  scheme  is  used  with  GRIDI  to  integrate  Eqn  [2-20], 
the  energy  equation  from  Chapter  n.  The  results  of  this  integration  provide  values  of 
temperature  at  nodes  between  2  and  nb-l  at  time  n+l.  This  scalar  version  of  the  Roe 
scheme  is  (51) 


T"  _7*"  T"  _97’"  +  7’" 


2Ax 


where  the  source  term  is  given  by 
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^  AQ/  _  1  v;o^r,  r,* 

pAt\^dx  pA'c^dx  dx  c,  V 

AQ'  in  the  equation  above  is  defined  as  AQ/ >(QJ-Q^).  The  mass  in  the  control 
volumes  between  nodes  3  and  nb-l  is  updated  using  Eqn  [3-1 1].  This  sum  of  the  internal 
masses  is  termed  m  .  The  only  remaining  calculations  are  updates  of  the  area,  velocity 
and  temperature  at  the  boundaries. 

Using  the  left  most  control  volume  in  Figure  3-2,  the  area  of  node  1  is  calculated. 
Node  1  is  the  point  around  which  the  entire  groove  rotates  and  hence,  it  remains  wet  at 
all  times  throughout  the  transient,  ^plying  conservation  of  mass  to  control  volume  2 
yields 


fnV^-  -  At  (rhi  *  m") 


2m; 


n^l 


pAx 


-A 


«♦! 
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The  velocity  at  node  1  is  zero  because  of  the  physical  boundary  and  the  temperature  is 

dT 

calculated  assuming  an  adiabatic  end  condition,  =  0. 

With  the  mass  in  control  volume  2  calculated,  the  remaining  mass  in  the  groove 
at  time  n+l  is 


B*1  ii*I  n*l  n*l 

m,  =  trig  - 


[3-16] 


This  remaining  mass  occupies  some  specified  volume  extending  from  node  nb  on  the 
right  end  of  the  groove.  If  the  groove  is  not  in  a  state  of  dryout,  then  the  remaining  mass 
occupies  the  last  control  volume.  But,  if  the  groove  is  exhibiting  dryout  or  rewet,  then 
a  front  exists  and  the  remaining  mass  occupies  a  volume  extending  beyond  node  nb  . 

Several  possibilities  exists  regarding  the  distribution  of  liquid  to  the  right  of  node 
nb  .  Two  of  the  more  obvious  are  seen  in  Figure  3-3.  The  first  order  (or  linear)  volume 
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Figure  3-3.  Sample  Front  Shapes  Using  First  and  Second  Order  Approximations 


simply  fills  a  right  triangle  with  the  remaining  mass,  while  the  second  order  (or  parabolic) 
volume  attempts  to  match  a  parabola  with  a  specified  slope  at  the  front  to  the  remaining 
mass.  Higher  order  matches  are  also  possible.  For  this  work,  the  linear  model  was 
chosen. 


Knowing  the  remaining  mass,  ,  and  the  area  at  node  nb,  and  assuming  a  linear 
distribution  of  mass  beyond  node  nb,  the  distance  between  node  nb  and  the  front,  d,  ,  is 
determined  using 


2m^ 

pK' 


[3-17] 


This  length  can  extend  to  the  next  node  nb+l,  or  to  several  nodes  beyond  nb+1, 
or  it  may  not  even  extend  to  node  nb+l  depending  on  the  amount  of  mass  that  remains. 
Defining  the  location  in  the  groove  where  the  cross-sectional  flow  area  is  zero  as  the 
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extinction  point,  ,  then  the  area  at  the  extincticn  point  is  zero  and  the  slope  of  the  area 


■*i 


distributitm  at  the  extinction  point  is 


.  Rewriting  d^  in  terms  of  the 


known  variables,  the  area  boundary  conditions  at  the  extinction  point  are 
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If  is  less  than  Ax  ,  dien  the  remaining  mass  is  not  sufficient  to  extend  the 
triangular  profile  to  the  next  node.  In  this  case,  the  area,  velocity  and  temperature 
distribution  of  the  liquid  in  the  groove  are  completely  defined  and  no  further  calculations 
of  area,  velocity  or  temperature  are  needed  because  there  are  no  nodes  extending  beyond 
node  nb  . 

If,  however,  d^  is  greater  than  Ax  ,  then  there  is  sufficient  remaining  mass  to 
extend  the  profile  to  node  nb+l.  In  this  case,  the  area  at  node  nb+1  is  calculated  using 
the  area  at  node  nb  and  the  slope  from  Eqn  [3-18].  In  other  words 

\BA 
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dx 
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Applying  conservation  of  mass  on  the  control  volume  between  nodes  nb  and  nb+1  , 
shown  in  Figure  3-4  ,  yields  the  velocity  at  node  ntn-l  at  time  n  +  1  as 
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A  first  order  i^proxiinadon  to  the  volmne  derivative  ,  ,  is  used  and  the  evaporation 

term  is  evaluated  at  the  temperature  of  node  nb  at  time  level  n  +  l  .  The  temperature  is 


updated  assuming  no  axial  conduction;  in  other  words,  . 

After  the  area,  velocity  and  temperature  at  node  nb+1  are  updated,  the  mass  in  the 
control  volume  is  calculated  and  subtracted  from  the  original  remaining  mass,  thereby 
providing  a  new  remaining  mass.  Node  nb+1,  now  the  last  wet  node,  is  renumbered  as 
node  nb.  With  the  new  node  and  new  mass,  a  new  distance  is  calculated  and  the 
procedure  described  above  is  repeated  until  is  less  than  Ax  where  the  liquid 
distribution  is  completely  defined. 

A  special  case  occurs  when  is  greater  than  Ax  but  when  node  nb+1  is  the 
boundary  node,  I.  In  this  case,  no  front  exists,  and  the  area  is  calculated  using 
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The  velocity  at  node  I  is  zero  because  of  the  physical  boundary  and  the  temperature  is 
calculated  using  the  adiabatic  condition  . 
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IV.  Experimental  Apparatus  and  Procedures 


The  puipose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the  equipment  and  procedures  used  to 
obtain  the  physical  data  necessary  to  verify  the  numerical  model  presented  in  Chapter  n. 
The  initial  portion  of  the  chapter  discusses  those  variables  that  needed  to  be  measured  in 
the  physical  experiments,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  actual  equipment  and 
procedures  used  to  gather  the  data  for  the  di^erent  physical  e:q>eriments  conducted  in  this 
wm-k. 

Experimental  Goal 

Figure  4-1  shows  the  input  variables  the  code  requires  and  the  output  it  provides 
to  the  user.  The  boxes  with  the  rounded  comers  refer  to  software-related  items  while  the 
shaip-edged  boxes  refer  to  experimental  quantities.  The  required  input  variables  are: 


Figure  4-1.  Relationship  Between  Code  Input  and  Output 
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groove  tilt  schedule,  groove  temperature  schedule,  liquid  evaporation  model  and  liquid 
initial  conditions.  All  of  these  parameters  need  to  be  measured  experimentally.  Ouqjut 
from  the  code  includes  the  liquid  cross'sectional  flow  area,  liquid  velocity  and 
temperature,  all  as  a  fimction  of  location  and  time.  Since  these  last  two  quantities  are 
impossible  to  measure  in  the  small  channels  of  this  study,  experimental  measurement  of 
the  cross-sectional  flow  area  and  the  location  of  the  fronts  provides  the  data  necessary  for 
code  validation. 

The  goal  of  this  portion  of  the  research,  therefore,  was  to  design  a  physical 
experiment  that  subjected  a  heated,  axially-grooved  capillary  structure  and  the  liquid 
contained  within  to  a  transient  body  force.  The  transient  force  was  generated  by  varying 
the  tilt  angle  of  the  groove  as  a  function  of  time.  The  experimental  apparatus  needed  to 
measure  the  groove  tilt  angle  as  a  function  of  time,  the  groove  temperature  distribution 
as  a  function  of  axial  location  and  time,  the  CToss-sectional  flow  area  of  the  liquid  in  the 
groove  as  a  function  of  axial  location  and  time  and  the  evaporation  ..te  of  the  working 
fluid  as  a  function  of  temperature. 

Apparatus  and  Procedures 

This  section  describes  the  equipment  used  and  the  procedures  followed  for  the  four 
physical  experiments  that  were  accomplished  in  this  work;  namely,  the  experiment  that 
determined  the  evaporation  rate  of  ethanol  as  a  function  of  temperature,  the  experiment 
that  validated  the  use  of  the  depth  gauge,  the  experiment  that  validated  the  measurement 
of  the  front  location,  and  finally,  the  body  force  experiments  that  gathered  the  cross- 
sectional  ilow  area  and  dryout  and  rewet  front  location  data. 

Evaporation  Experiment.  Figure  4-2  shows  the  schematic  of  the  evaporation 
experiment.  Ethanol  was  chosen  as  the  working  fluid  due  primarily  to  its  excellent 
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Figure  4-2.  Schematic  of  Evaporation  Experiment 


wetting  characteristics  with  respect  to  staiitless  steel-the  material  used  to  construct  the 
groove.  A  cylindrical  vessel  with  an  opening  of  known  cross*sectional  area  was  placed 
on  a  digital  scale  and  a  thermocouple  placed  within  the  vessel.  The  scale  and 
thermocouple  were  connected  to  a  digital  acquisition  system  that  recorded  the  mass  and 
temperature  of  the  ethanol  in  the  vessel  as  a  function  of  time.  An  optional  heater  was 
placed  between  the  vessel  and  the  scale  depending  on  whether  a  steady-state  or  transient 
measurement  was  desired. 

The  transient  evaporation  test  was  accomplished  first.  The  optional  heater  was 
removed  from  the  setup  and  the  vessel  with  ethanol  was  independently  heated  until  the 
ethanol  was  boiling.  The  vessel  was  then  placed  on  the  scale  and  the  thermocouple 
placed  into  the  ethanol.  As  the  ethanol  cooled,  the  total  mass  and  temperature  were 
recorded  as  a  function  of  time.  Figure  4-3  shows  an  example  mass  profile  from  a  sample 
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Figure  4-3.  Example  Mass  Profile— Transient  Test 


transient  test.  In  this  figure,  each  square  represents  the  ethanol  in  the  vessel  at  a  different 
temperature;  the  longer  the  time,  the  cooler  the  tempwature.  By  finite  differencing  this 
data  using 


“  ^1-1 
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where  the  subscript  /  refers  to  a  specific  data  point,  m  is  the  mass  and  t  is  the  time,  a 
profile  of  mass  flow  versus  temperature  for  ethanol  was  generated  and  is  seen  in 
Figure  4-4.  This  was  done  to  establish  the  general  shape  of  the  mass  flow  curve.  The 
transient  test  was  accomplished  twice  to  ensure  repeatability  of  the  results. 

To  validate  the  mass  flow  curve  generated  by  the  transient  test,  several  steady-state 
tests  were  conducted.  These  were  done  similarly  to  the  transient  tests;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  optional  heater  was  inserted  between  the  vessel  and  the  scale.  The  vessel 
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Figure  4-4.  Example  Mass  Flow  Profile-Transient  Test 


with  ethanol  was  placed  on  the  scale  widi  the  heater.  The  ethanol  was  heated  until  the 
temperature  reached  some  steady'State  value  that  depended  on  the  amount  of  input  power. 
The  data  acquisition  system  was  activated  and  a  mass  profile  curve  was  generated  as  seen 
in  Figure  4-5.  Since  the  temperature  in  th^e  tests  was  held  constant,  the  mass  flow  rate, 
determined  by  the  slope  of  the  data,  was  constant  as  evident  from  the  figure.  Numerous 
steady-state  tests,  each  representing  a  different  temperature,  were  accomplished  and  the 
mass  flow  determined  by  performing  a  linear  best  fit  to  the  data. 

Plotting  these  mass  flows  against  temperature  yielded  the  experimental  mass  flow 
profile  for  ethanol  seen  in  Figure  4-6.  The  vertical  lines  on  this  plot  refer  to  the 
uncertainty  associated  with  each  of  the  measurements.  A  spline  fit  through  the  data 
points  is  depicted  by  the  dashed  line  and  it  was  this  fit  that  was  input  into  the  code  as  the 
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Figure  4>5.  Example  Mass  Profile-Steady-State  Test 


Figure  4-6.  Experimental  Mass  Flow  Profile 


ev^Kxition  model.  The  data  points  in  Figure  4-6  rqxesent  the  avenge  of  two 
experimental  runs.  The  associated  uncertainties  were  calculated  using  a  least  squares 
analysis. 

The  last  three  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  groove  structure  and 
supporting  instrumentation.  The  groove  structure  consisted  of  a  substructure  which  was 
a  stainless  steel  plate  into  which  rectangular  grooves  were  milled,  and  a  superstructure 
into  which  the  plate  was  placed.  Details  of  die  equipment  are  now  described. 

Equipment.  Figure  4-7  shows  the  schematic  of  the  substructure  which  includes 
a  grooved  plate  and  heater  assembly.  The  plate  was  constructed  from  302  stainless  steel 
and  was  152.4  mm  x  34.925  mm  x  6.35  mm  in  dimension.  Eight  rectangular  channels 
were  milled  into  the  top  of  the  plate;  each  channel  being  1.5875  mm  square.  A  stainless 
steel  end  plate  was  welded  onto  each  end  to  prevent  liquid  outflow;  each  plate  was  34.925 
mm  X  12.7  mm  x  3.175  mm  in  dimension.  A  25.4  mm  x  101.6  mm  x  0.254  mm  flexible 
strip  heater  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate  with  adhesive.  Seven  circular  holes, 
each  1.5875  mm  deep  were  drilled  into  the  center  peak  as  seen  in  the  figure;  each  hole 
equally  spaced  axially  along  the  groove  and  the  hole  diameter  sufficient  to  house  a 
thermocouple  bead.  Seven  thermocouples  were  cemented  into  the  holes  with  a  high 
thermal  conductivity  thermocouple  cement.  A  metric  ruler  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
groove  substructure  and  was  used  to  measure  the  front  location. 

This  substructure  was  placed  into  a  superstructure  assembly  seen  in  Figure  4-8. 
The  superstructure  was  made  of  plexiglass  and  a  cavity  was  milled  out  sufficiently  large 
to  entirely  encase  ‘he  substructure.  Silicone  cement  was  placed  into  the  cavity  and  the 
substructure  inserted  and  allowed  to  dry  in  place.  The  silicone  cement  served  to 
thermally  insulate  the  substructure  as  well  as  hold  it  in  place  within  the  cavity.  The 
superstructure  was  supported  by  two  aluminum  struts  (one  on  either  side)  and  allowed  to 
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(25.4  mm  x  101.6  mm  x  0.254  mm  kapton  strip  heater) 


(holes  for  thermocouple  bead- 1 .5875  mm  deep) 


Top  View 


Bottom  View 


25.4  mm  typ. 


Figure  4-7.  Schematic  of  Groove  Substructure 
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rotate  around  two  circular  stainless  steel  pins.  A  linear  variable  differential  transducer 
(LVDT)  was  used  to  monitor  and  record  the  tilt  of  the  siq^erstructure. 

A  depth  gauge  and  associated  s\q>porting  structure  were  ctmnected  to  the 
superstructure.  The  depth  gauge  was  simply  a  micrometer  with  a  needle  point  attached 
to  the  end.  The  gauge  was  positioned  directly  above  a  center  channel  such  dtat  its  motion 
allowed  the  needle  point  to  traverse  into  and  out  of  the  groove  as  seen  in  the  insert  in 
Figure  4-8.  The  axial  location  of  the  gauge  was  measured  from  the  center  of  rotation  of 
the  groove  structure  and  was  frxed  for  any  particular  data  run  but  could  be  varied  between 
runs.  An  optical  magnifier  and  supporting  structure  were  positioned  on  the  other  end  of 
the  superstructure.  This  magnifier  was  used  to  monitor  the  movement  of  the  depth  gauge 
into  and  out  of  the  groove  to  ensure  that  die  needle  point  did  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  liquid. 

Test  Procedures.  Three  experiments  were  done  with  the  groove  assembly 
(substructure  and  superstructure  with  associahid  instrumentation).  The  results  from  these 
experiments  are  presented  in  Chapter  V.  The  first  experiment  was  performed  to  establish 
correct  procedures  for  using  the  depth  gauge  and  also  to  validate  the  evaporation  model. 
The  second  experiment  was  performed  to  establish  techniques  for  measuring  the  front 
location  within  the  groove  structure.  Once  the  measurement  of  the  front  and  the  liquid 
distribution  in  the  groove  were  validat  their  associated  uncertainties  determined, 
the  final  experiment  was  performed.  This  experiment  attempted  to  validate  the  dynamics 
of  the  liquid  flow  in  the  heated  groove  subject  to  a  transient  body  force.  The  data  from 
this  final  experiment  was  used  as  the  basis  for  validating  the  numerical  model. 

Figure  4-9  shows  the  general  schematic  of  the  groove  structure  and  associated  data 
acquisition.  Thermocouple  one  was  positioned  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  groove  and 
thermocouple  seven  was  positioned  at  the  coolest  part.  This  was  also  the  location 
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4*8.  Schematic  of  Groove  Superstructure 


I 


•round  which  die  entire  structure  retired.  The  groove  dlt  was  accomplished  manually, 
monitored  widi  a  digital  display  and  recorded  with  the  LVDT  via  the  data  acquisidon 
system.  The  depdi  gauge  was  also  operated  manually  but  its  ouqiut  was  manually  noted 
and  recorded.  The  front  location,  when  it  occurred,  was  also  manually  noted  against  the 
metric  ruler  and  recorded. 


Groove  Tilt  Angk 


**Gauge  Data 
••Front  Location 


observed  and  recorded 


Figure  4-9.  General  Overview-Test  Schematic 


Depth  Gauge  Experiment.  This  experiment  was  done  to  establish  the 
correct  procedures  for  using  the  depth  gauge  and  also  to  validate  the  evaporation  model. 
The  groove  was  leveled  (and  kept  level  throughout  this  test)  using  an  inclinometer  which 
provided  accuracy  to  0.30  milli-radians.  The  gauge  was  positioned  76.2  mm  axially  from 
the  center  of  rotation-an  axial  position  of  x*  =  0.50.  The  eight  grooves  were  flooded 
with  ethanol  and  the  test  was  begun. 
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Total  test  time  for  this  eiq)eriment  was  IS  minutes.  Every  sixty  seconds  the  dqpth 
gauge  was  slowly  lowered  into  the  groove  until  the  needle  point  was  just  above  the 
meniscus  as  seen  in  Figure  4-10.  This  was  determined  by  monitoring  the  movement  of 
the  needle  point  with  the  magnifier  and  observing  the  reflection  of  the  point  in  the  liquid. 
When  the  reflection  was  noted,  the  needle  motion  was  stopped  and  its  depth  into  the 
groove,  hp  ,  was  recorded.  The  uncertainty  in  this  measurement  was  ±  0.08  mm  and 
resulted  primarily  from  the  uncertainty  in  the  micrometer  adjustment  and  secondarily  from 
the  uncertainty  in  determining  the  proximity  of  the  needlepoint  to  the  meniscus. 


depth  gauge 


Figure  4-10.  Schematic  of  Depth  Gauge  Movement 


This  test  was  performed  with  the  heater  off  to  evaluate  the  evaporation  model  at 
ambient  temperature  and  then  with  the  heater  on  to  determine  if  this  method  could  capture 
the  increased  recession  of  the  meniscus  at  elevated  temperatures.  The  groove  heating 
schedule,  between  zero  and  six  minutes,  is  seen  in  Figure  4-11.  Between  the  six  and  15 
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minute  points,  the  heater  power  was  reduced  to  maintain  the  groove  temperatures  at  dieir 
six  minute  values.  The  data  for  each  thermocouple  in  Figure  4-1 1  was  curvefit  in  time 
using  a  simple  polynomial  fit  There  was  no  attempt  to  curvefit  the  temperature  data  with 
respect  to  axial  location;  a  simple  linear  fit  between  each  thermocouple  was  used.  The 
results  of  these  curvefits  were  input  into  the  code  as  the  required  heating  schedule.  Each 
test  (heater  on  and  heater  ofi)  was  performed  twice  to  ensure  repeatability  of  the  results. 
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Figure  4-11.  Groove  Heating  Schedule 


The  experimental  data  from  this  test,  ,  is  a  measure  of  the  liquid  cross-sectional 
flow  area.  To  compare  the  experimental  data  to  that  generated  from  the  code,  needs 
to  be  derived  in  terms  of  what  the  code  ouq>uts  (i.e.  the  cross-sectional  flow  area  and 
radius  of  curvature).  Using  analytic  geometry,  hp  was  shown  to  be 
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for  t  cross-secdonal  flow  area  between  •4c/  and  .  For  a  cross-secticmal  flow  area 
between  and  A^^  .  was 

A  »8-— +— (4-n)  [4-3] 

'  w  8 

Fcv  any  cross-sectional  flow  area  less  than  A^  ,  dryout  of  the  groove  had  begun  and 
was  simply  the  groove  dq)th,  5. 

Front  Location  Experiment.  The  front  location  experiment  was  performed 
to  establish  methods  fcx  measuring  the  front  location  in  the  groove  structure  during  a 
dryout  or  rewet. 

The  experiment  was  initiated  from  die  level  condition  and  was  performed  with  the 
heater  off.  The  grooves  were  filled  with  ethanol  and  evaporation  was  allowed  to  continue 
until  the  depth  guage  could  be  inserted  halfway  into  the  channel-a  depth  of  0.79  mm. 
The  groove  was  then  rotated  with  a  constant  rate  of  0.291  mrad/s  to  a  maximum  angle 
of  0.0524  rad  which  occurred  at  180  seconds.  Between  180  and  240  seconds,  the  groove 
was  maintained  at  0.0524  rad.  This  schedule  was  chosen  after  numerous  nial  tests 
because  it  provided  visible  dryout  in  the  groove  structure  without  causing  a  flood 
condition. 

As  the  front  formed  in  the  groove  during  this  transient,  its  position  was  noted  and 
recorded.  Accuracy  of  the  front  measurement  was  ±  5  mm.  This  experiment  was 
performed  twice  to  ensure  repeatability  of  the  results. 

Recall  from  Chapter  I  that  the  defrnition  of  a  front  is  the  interface  between  the  dry 
and  wet  areas  in  the  wick.  For  this  work,  a  front  was  defined  to  exist  when  the  level  of 
liquid  in  the  groove  was  sufficient  so  that  the  tangent  to  the  meniscus  was  coincident  with 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  as  shown  in  Figure  4-12.  Using  this  definition,  when  a  front 
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Figure  4-12.  Liquid  Front  Definition 


forms,  there  is  still  some  liquid  in  the  groove;  the  non-dimensional  cross-sectional  flow 
area  corresponds  to  ^4*  =  0.1073.  This  definition  of  the  front  was  chosen  because  it  was 
the  most  readily  visible  during  the  preliminary  testing.  The  presence  of  the  spikes 
discussed  in  Chapter  11  were  visible  but  the  ability  to  accurately  determine  their  length 
and  where  they  ended  was  questionable. 

Body  Force  Experiments.  The  body  force  experiments  consisted  of  the 
equipment  and  procedures  used  to  gather  the  data  on  the  liquid  distribution  and  the 
location  of  the  dryout  and  rewet  fronts  in  the  heated  groove  subject  to  a  transient  body 
force.  Power-off  tests  were  conducted  to  model  the  liquid  dynamics  independent  of  any 
heat  transfer.  Once  it  was  determined  that  the  dynamics  were  properly  modeled,  the 
power-on  testing  was  accomplished.  Data  from  these  tests  were  used  to  validate  the 
numerical  model  of  Chapter  n. 
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Power-Off  Test.  This  series  of  tests  was  used  to  gather  data  (» the 
motion  of  the  liquid  in  the  groove  indqjendent  of  any  external  heat  transfer.  This  test 
served  two  purposes;  first,  it  tested  the  ability  of  the  numerics  to  model  the  physics  of  the 
liquid  dynamics  independent  of  any  external  heating.  If  this  basic  problem  could  not  be 
modeled,  then  there  was  no  reason  to  pursue  the  external  heating  case.  Its  second 
purpose  was  to  provide  the  baseline  data  against  which  to  match  the  external  heating  data. 

The  power-off  tests  were  started  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  depth  gauge  and  front 
location  tests.  The  only  difference  was  that  these  tests  involved  an  angular  rotation  of 
the  groove  assembly.  The  groove  structure  was  rotated  through  the  angular  schedule  seen 
in  Figure  4-13.  Interval  1  consisted  of  a  constant  rate  of  +0.01745  radians  per  minute  for 


Figure  4-13.  Groove  Angular  Schedule 


the  first  three  minutes.  Between  minute  three  and  minute  four  (Interval  2),  the  angle  was 
held  constant  at  0.05236  radians.  Between  minutes  four  and  six  (Interval  3),  the  angular 
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rate  was  *0.02618  radians  per  minute  so  that  the  groove  was  back  to  level  at  the  six 
minute  point.  This  schedule  was  chosen  to  provide  a  test  of  two  different  frequencies  of 
iq)plication  of  a  body  force. 

If  the  body  force  per  unit  mass,  F,  =  ^sinv^/  fiV  ,  is  assumed  to  behave  in  a 
sawtooth  manner,  then  the  frequency  of  the  body  force  in  Interval  1  is  2.8  mHz  and  the 
frequency  of  the  body  force  in  Inttt^al  3  is  4.2  mHz.  Interval  1  then  results  in  a 
maximum  body  force  per  unit  mass  of  0.51  m/s^  at  a  frequency  of  2.8  mHz,  while 
Interval  3  results  in  the  same  maximum  body  force  but  at  a  higher  frequency  of  4.2  mHz 
as  seen  in  Figure  4-14. 


Figure  4-14.  Transient  Body  Force  Schedule 


The  reason  that  the  maximum  angle,  and  therefore  the  maximum  body  force,  was 
so  low  was  because  of  the  no  flooding  restriction  discussed  earlier.  Since  the  grooves 
could  not  be  flooded,  the  maximum  angle  that  the  groove  could  be  raised  to  was 
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^)proximately  O.OS  radians.  This  resulted  in  the  heated  end  of  the  groove  being  raised 
to  a  maximum  height  of  approximately  8  mm. 

The  test  began  by  leveling  the  groove  and  filling  the  individual  channels  with 
ethanol.  The  ethanol  was  allowed  to  evaporate,  with  the  groove  level,  until  the  depth 
gauge  measurement  was  approximately  0.8  mm.  This  corresponded  to  the  groove  being 
half  full  and  resulted  in  a  non-dimensional  cross-sectional  flow  area  of  A*  =  0.6073.  At 
this  point,  the  rotation  schedule  described  above  was  started  and  the  data  acquisition 
system  was  initiated.  Depth  gauge  measurements  for  this  test  were  taken  at  or*  =0.125 
and  at  r^proximately  one  minute  intervals.  When  a  front  appeared,  its  location  and  time 
were  also  recorded. 

Power-On  Test.  The  power-on  tests  were  done  in  exactly  the  same 
maimer  as  the  power-off  tests  with  the  exception  of  the  heating  of  the  groove 
substructure.  The  same  procedure  used  to  establish  the  initial  conditions  in  the  power-off 
tests  was  used  for  this  test.  The  difference  was  that  when  the  level  of  ethanol  in  the 
groove  substructure  reached  the  0.8  mm  level  used  in  the  power-off  testing,  the  heater 
was  turned  on  and  remained  on  for  the  duration  of  the  test.  Readings  from  the  seven 
installed  thermocouples  were  recorded,  along  with  the  groove  tilt  as  a  function  of  time. 
The  same  variables  that  were  measured  in  the  power-off  tests  were  measured  in  this  series 
of  tests;  namely,  depth  gauge  measurements  at  the  x*  =  0.125  location  and  dryout  and 
rewet  front  positions  when  they  occurred. 
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V.  Results  and  Discussion 


This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  numerical  e]q>eriments  perfumed  with  the  code 
and  the  results  of  the  physical  experiments  described  in  Chapter  IV.  The  first  portion  of 
this  ch^)ter  describes  the  numerical  experiments  and  presents  the  results  that  established 
confidence  in  the  code’s  ability  to  model  the  liquid  flow,  to  include  dryout  and  rewet,  in 
a  heated  capillary  structure  subject  to  transient  body  forces.  The  second  portion  of  the 
chapter  deals  with  the  physical  e^q^eriments;  specifically,  results  from  the  depth  gauge, 
front  location  and  body  force  experiments  are  presented  and  comparisons  are  made  with 
the  numerics.  Trends  between  the  numerics  and  the  physical  data  are  noted  and 
explained.  This  is  followed  by  a  numerical  sensitivity  study  that  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  first  section  determines  the  sensitivity  of  the  results  to  those  variables  that 
were  experimentally  measured  and  used  as  input  to  the  code.  The  second  section  of  the 
study  determines  the  sensitivity  of  the  solution  to  several  terms  in  the  governing  equations 
and  the  third  section  determines  the  sensitivity  of  the  solution  to  the  numerical  grid.  The 
third  portion  of  this  chapter  discusses  the  improvement  of  the  new  model  over  the  Beam 
piston  model  and  provides  a  comparative  study. 

Numerical  Experiments 

Several  numerical  experiments  were  performed  with  the  code  to  establish 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  model  the  flow  of  liquid  in  a  heated  capillary  structure  subject 
to  transient  body  forces.  Since  no  comparisons  to  physical  data  were  made,  absolute 
accuracy  of  the  results  was  not  considered  important.  However,  correct  trends  needed  to 
be  demonstrated  as  well  as  the  ability  to  numerically  model  the  formation  of  a  front  in 
the  groove  structure.  The  complexity  of  each  experiment  was  increased  until  all  the 
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relevant  phenomena  e]q)ected  in  the  physical  e}q>eriments  were  included  and  modeled. 
Each  numerical  experiment  is  now  described. 

Test  One-No  Body  Force.  The  purpose  of  this  test  was  to  demonstrate  that  liquid 
in  a  groove  that  is  initially  level  and  remains  level  should  have  no  tendency  to  move. 
The  test  setup  is  shown  in  Figure  5-1.  The  groove,  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the 
figure,  is  a  square  chaimel.  The  width,  w  ,  and  depth,  5  ,  are  1.5875  mm,  where  the 
width  dimension  is  into  the  page.  The  groove  length.  L.  ,  is  0.254  m,  the  liquid  is 
ethanol  and  the  ciq>illary  force  and  evaporation  are  neglected.  In  this  test,  the  groove  is 
maintained  at  the  ambient  temperature,  T  =  295K  ,  and  is  not  allowed  to  rotate.  The 
initial  area  distribution  is  such  that  the  groove  is  exactly  one-half  full.  This  is  represented 
by  the  shaded  area  in  the  figure. 

Figure  5-2  shows  the  results  of  a  ten  second  real  time  computer  run.  This  is  a 
three-dimensional  plot  of  the  non-dimensional  area  distribution  in  the  groove,  4*  ,  as  a 
function  of  non-dimensional  time,  t*  ,  and  non-dimensional  axial  groove  location,  x*  . 
Each  axis  runs  from  a  minimum  value  of  zero  to  a  maximum  value  of  one.  The 
perspective  of  the  liquid  distribution  is  from  an  observer  positioned  on  the  groove. 
According  to  the  figure,  the  area  distribution  does  not  vary  with  time  from  its  initial  level 
value  of  0.5  (one-half  full);  the  steady-state  condition. 

Test  Two-Steady  Body  Force.  This  test  was  accomplished  similarly  to  the  first 
test;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  initial  groove  angle  and  liquid  distribution.  The 
groove  is  set  at  an  initial  angle  of,  =  tan-‘(6/L,)  ,  and  the  initial  distribution  of  liquid 
is  such  that  A*  =  1  at  the  left  end  of  the  groove  (x*  =  0)  and  A*  =  0  at  the  right  end 
{x*  =  1)  with  a  linear  distribution  in  between,  as  shown  in  Figure  5-3.  This  provides  the 
same  volume  of  Liquid  used  in  the  first  test.  In  the  absence  of  any  capillary  or  body 
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Figure  5*1.  Numerical  Test  One  Parameters 


Figure  5-2.  Numerical  Test  One  Results 
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forces,  there  should  be  no  tendency  for  the  liquid  to  change  from  this  position,  which  is 
the  steady-state  solution  for  the  initial  conditions. 

Figure  5-4  shows  the  results  of  a  ten  second  real  time  computo'  run  and  reveals 
no  change  from  the  initial  distribution  described  above.  This  result  demonstrates  that  the 
hydrostatic  «n<t  atmospheric  pressure  forces,  along  with  the  body  force,  are  modeled 
properly  and  coded  correctly. 

Test  Three-Steady  Body  Force  With  Motion.  It  was  necessary  to  determine  if  the 
code  could  predict  the  correct  steady-state  solution  for  an  initial  condition  other  than 
steady-state.  To  demonstrate  this  behavior,  a  setup  identical  to  test  two  was  used  with 
the  initial  liquid  distribution  similar  to  that  of  test  one  and  is  shown  in  Figure  5-5.  From 
this  initial  condition,  the  liquid  should  begin  to  flow  towards  the  left  end  of  the  groove 
0^  =  0)  and  reach  the  steady-state  conditions  of  test  two. 

Figure  5-6  shows  the  results  of  a  ten  second  real  time  computer  run.  Note  that 
as  time  progresses.  A*  increases  at  j:*  =  0  and  decreases  at  x*  =  1.  This  shows  bulk 
liquid  motion  towards  x*  =  0,  and  at  r*  =  1,  steady-state  conditions  are  achieved.  This 
test  demonstrates  that  the  code  predicts  the  correct  steady-state  solution  for  a  non  steady- 
state  initial  condition. 

Test  Four-Steady  Body  and  Capillary  Forces.  This  test  was  performed  to 
determine  if  the  capillary  force  was  coded  properly.  The  initial  conditions  for  this 
experiment  are  seen  in  Figure  5-7.  The  groove  tilt  angle  was  similar  to  test  three  and  the 
liquid  distribution  was  the  same  as  test  two.  In  the  absence  of  the  capillary  force,  it  was 
seen  in  test  two  that  the  liquid  had  no  tendency  to  move.  However,  if  the  capillary  force 
is  now  considered,  the  liquid  should  have  a  tendency  to  move  towards  x*  =  1  since  the 
liquid  in  that  end  has  receded  further  into  the  groove  and  the  capillary  influence  should 
be  greatest. 
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Figure  5*3.  Numerical  Test  Two  Parameters 


Figure  5-4.  Numerical  Test  Two  Results 
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Figure  5-5.  Numerical  Test  Three  Parameters 


Figure  5-6.  Numerical  Test  Three  Results 
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Figure  5-8  shows  the  results  from  this  study.  Widx  die  ciqiillary  force  present,  die 
liquid  does  indeed  move  towards  jr*  -  1  as  seen  by  the  increase  in  X*  at  jc*  s  i  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  >4*  at  x*  =  0.  The  liquid  ajiqiroaches  a  steady-state  distribution 
different  from  the  steady-state  condition  seen  in  Figure  5-4.  This  is  due  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  capillary  force. 

The  remaining  three  numerical  erqieriments  were  perfcMmed  with  the  capillary 
force  and  evaporation  present.  The  goal  of  these  remaining  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  code’s  ability  to  model  the  liquid  motion  in  the  groove  imder  transient  body  forces 
and  external  heating;  two  important  parameters  that  were  neglected  in  tests  one  through 
four.  The  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  body  forces  and  heating  were  sufficient  to  form 
a  liquid  front  in  the  groove;  a  phenomenon  also  neglected  in  tests  one  through  four. 

Test  Five-Transient  Body  Force,  No  External  Heating.  This  test  was  performed 
to  determine  if  the  code  could  cq)ture  the  formation  of  a  liquid  front  in  a  groove  that  was 
subject  to  a  transient  body  force  but  no  external  heating.  No  external  heating  refers  to 
no  externally  applied  heat  sources,  such  as  a  heater.  It  does  not  mean  that  no  heat 
transfer  takes  place;  in  fact,  heat  transfer  does  occur  in  the  form  of  evaporation. 

In  this  test,  the  groove  was  initially  at  a  level  condition  and  one-third  full  of 
liquid.  The  groove  was  rotated  through  the  schedule  shown  by  the  bold  line  in 
Figure  5-9.  This  schedule  was 

V  =  M/^sin(2nu)0 

V  =  0  t>5 

with  a  maximum  angle,  ,  of  0.0524  radians  and  a  frequency  of  <d  =  0.1  Hz.  This 
particular  schedule  was  chosen  after  numo'ous  numerical  test  runs  because  it  resulted  in 
a  partial  dryout  of  the  groove  followed  by  a  rewet. 
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Figure  5*7.  Numerical  Test  Four  Parameters 


Figure  5-8.  Numerical  Test  Four  Results 
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The  results  of  this  test  run  are  shown  in  Figure  S-10.  As  die  transient  body  force 
is  applied,  the  level  of  liquid  at  x*  s  0  increases  and  the  level  at  x*  =  1  decreases, 
indicating  bulk  liquid  motion  towards  x*  s  0.  At  approximately  t*  =  0.3  ,  the  groove 
dries  out;  noted  by  A*  =  0  at  x*  =  1.  As  the  tilt  schedule  reverses  direction  back  towards 
the  initial  level  condition,  the  liquid  motion  follows  and  the  rewet  is  captured  by  the 
increase  in  A*  from  its  zero  value.  At  f*  =  1.  the  liquid  distribution  in  the  groove  is  not 
level  as  steady-state  conditions  would  dictate.  The  code  was  allowed  to  run  for  additional 
time  and  the  liquid  distribution  did  eventually  reach  a  quasi-steady-state  condition.  This 
quasi-steady-state  refers  to  the  liquid  level  in  the  groove  being  uniform  along  its  length 
but  decreasing  in  time  due  to  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  The  time  shown  in  Figure  5-10 
was  chosen  to  reveal  details  of  the  dryout  and  rewet.  This  experiment  validated  the 
code’s  ability  to  capture  a  dryout  and  rewet  due  solely  to  a  transient  body  force. 

Test  Six-No  Body  Force,  External  Heating.  This  test  was  performed  to  determine 
if  the  code  could  capture  the  formation  of  a  liquid  front  in  a  groove  subjected  to  external 
heating  but  no  transient  body  force. 

In  this  test,  the  groove  was  initially  at  a  level  condition  and  entirely  full  of  liquid. 
The  groove  was  kept  level  throughout  the  test  as  shown  in  Figure  5-11.  The  left  end  of 
the  groove  was  maintained  T=  295  K  ,  the  right  end  was  maintained  at  r  =  3451^:  ,  with 
a  linear  distribution  of  temperature  between  x*  =  0  and  x*  =  1.  The  maximum 
temperature  of  345  K  was  chosen  to  exercise  the  full  temperature  range  of  the  evaporation 
model  of  Chapter  IV. 

This  test  was  carried  out  for  480  seconds.  For  the  first  420  seconds,  the 
temperature  profile  described  above  was  used.  This  was  done  to  generate  a  front 
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Figure  5*9.  Numerical  Test  Five  Parameters 


Figure  5-10.  Numerical  Test  Five  Results 
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Between  420  and  480  seconds.  tl»  temp«‘atuFe  jivofile  was  reduced  to  a  uniform 
temperature  of  r  -  795K  to  allow  a  rewet  to  occur. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  seen  in  Figure  5-12.  Several  interesting  trends 
are  seen  in  this  figure.  First,  the  decrease  in  liquid  volume  between  r*  =  0  and  r*  >  1  is 
evident  by  the  decrease  in  along  the  groove.  Note  however,  that  the  rate  of  decrease 
in  i4*  is  greater  at  x*  =  1  than  at  x*  =  0.  This  is  due  to  the  elevated  temperatures  as  x* 
approaches  one.  Pligher  temperatures  result  in  higher  evaporation  rates  and  a  quicker 
depletion  of  liquid  from  the  groove. 

The  second  trend  is  the  formation  of  a  dryout  front,  A*  =  0,  at  qjproximately 
t*  =  0.9.  At  this  point,  the  elevated  temperature  profile  was  reduced  to  the  uniform 
profile  and  a  rewet  of  the  groove  was  noted.  At  r*  =  1  the  liquid  has  not  reached  its 
quasi-steady-state  condition.  This  test  validated  the  code’s  ability  to  capture  a  dryout  and 
rewet  due  solely  to  external  heating. 

Test  Seven-Transient  Body  Force,  External  Heating.  This  numerical  experiment 
was  performed  to  determine  the  code’s  ability  to  capture  a  dryout  and  rewet  in  a  groove 
subject  to  both  transient  ody  forces  and  external  heating;  similar  to  what  was 
investigated  in  the  physical  experiments. 

The  test  setup  is  shown  in  Figure  5-13.  The  heating  schedule  of  test  six  was 
combined  with  the  tilt  schedule  of  test  five.  The  total  run  time  for  this  experiment  was 
ten  seconds.  This  was  done  to  compare  the  results  to  those  of  test  five. 

The  results  are  seen  in  Figure  5-14.  The  same  trends  noted  in  Figure  5-10  are 
seen  here;  namely,  the  dryout  of  the  groove  at  approximately  t*  =  0.3  and  the  rewet 
following  the  groove  rotation  back  to  level.  The  primary  difference  between  these  two 
figures  is  in  the  rewet  phase.  In  Figure  5-10  the  rewet  is  seen  by  the  rise  in  A*  at 
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Figure  5-11.  Numerical  Test  Six  Parameters 


Figure  5-12.  Numerical  Test  Six  Results 
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Figure  5*13.  Niunerical  Test  Seven  Parameters 


Figure  5-14.  Numerical  Test  Seven  Results 
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jc*  »  1  between  t*  =  0.5  and  f*  =  1.  The  same  region  in  Figure  5-14,  however,  shows 
a  dryout  condition;  in  fact,  at  x*  =  1,  A*  is  zero  at  r*  =  1,  compared  to  A*  =  0.045  in 
Figure  5-10.  This  is  due  to  the  elevated  temperatures  and  correspondingly  increased 
evaporation  rates. 

Test  Eight-Increased  Frequency.  An  additional  numerical  study  was  performed 
to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  code  to  model  the  liquid  flow  in  a  heated  capillary 
structure  under  a  frequency  and  amplitude  greater  than  those  of  tests  one  through  seven. 

The  code  was  run  at  the  same  conditions  as  numerical  experiments  one  through 
seven,  but  the  amplitude  was  allowed  to  vary  between  +0.0524  and  -0.0524  radians. 
Additionally,  a  frequency  of  1  Hz  was  used;  one  order  of  magnitude  greater  than  the 
maximum  frequency  of  the  first  seven  numerical  tests  but  still  below  the  maximum  limit 
described  in  Ch^ter  n.  Initial  liquid  distribution  and  temperature  boundary  conditions 
are  shown  in  Figure  5-15. 

The  results  of  a  sixty  second  run  are  shown  in  Fii,are  5-16.  The  sinusoidal  motion 
of  the  liquid  is  evident.  The  overall  volume  of  liquid  in  the  groove  is  decreasing  with 
time  as  evidenced  by  the  maximum  amplitude  of  the  area  peaks  at  .r*  =  0  and  or*  =  1 
decreasing  with  time.  No  dryout  is  seen  in  the  figure  but  this  is  only  because  the 
computer  run  was  stopped  before  dryout  occurred.  An  additional  run  was  completed  to 
verify  that  dryout  did  occur.  This  was  expected  since  evaporation  and  bulk  liquid  motion 
similar  to  the  previous  numerical  tests  were  occurring  and  dryout  occurred  in  those  tests. 
The  code  appears  to  predict  the  correct  trends  in  the  liquid  motion. 

Based  on  these  numerical  tests,  confidence  was  established  with  the  code’s  ability 
to  model  a  dryout  and  rewet  in  a  capillary  groove  subject  to  transient  body  forces  and 
external  heat  transfer.  This  however,  did  not  validate  the  code  since  no  comparisons  with 
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Figure  5-15.  Numerical  Test  Eight  Parameters 


physical  data  were  made.  A  discussion  of  these  physical  e}q)eriments  and  the  comparison 
of  their  results  with  the  numerics  is  now  presented. 

Physical  Experiments 

The  physical  experiments  consisted  of  the  depth  gauge  tests,  the  front  location 
tests  and  die  body  force  tests.  The  first  two  of  these  tests  were  performed  to  verify  the 
measurement  of  and  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  liquid  height  and  front  location.  The 
results  of  each  experiment  are  now  presented. 

Depth  Gauge  Experiment.  Figure  5-17  shows  the  results  of  the  depth  gauge  tests 
described  in  Chapter  IV.  The  horizontal  axis  is  non-dimensional  time,  r  *  -  (r  /r.)  ,  where 


Figure  5-17.  Depth  Gauge  Test  Results 


r,  is  the  total  run  time;  in  this  case  15  minutes.  The  vertical  axis  is  non-dimensional 
liquid  height  in  the  groove.  This  liquid  height,  h,  ,  is  defined  as 
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Four  sets  of  data  are  on  this  figure.  The  solid  line  represents  the  numerical 
solution  for  the  case  of  no  external  heating  and  the  dashed  line  represents  the  numerical 
solution  for  the  case  with  external  heating.  Experimental  data  for  each  case  is  shown  by 
the  squares  and  circles.  The  squares  represent  the  average  of  two  separate  experimental 
runs  for  the  no  external  heating  case.  The  circles  represent  the  average  of  two  separate 
experimental  runs  for  the  external  heating  case.  The  vertical  lines  on  the  figure  depict 
the  imcertainty  in  the  depth  gauge  measurement  (±  0.08  mm). 

The  agreement  between  the  numerical  solution  and  experiment  is  within  the 
uncertainty  of  the  measurements.  The  rate  of  ev^oradon  for  the  groove  with  external 
heating  is  faster  than  for  the  groove  with  no  external  heating  as  evidenced  by  the  slope 
of  the  dashed  line  being  steeper  than  the  slope  of  the  solid  line.  At  t*  of  approximately 
0.4  (six  minutes  into  the  test)  the  slope  of  each  line  changes  and  becomes  less  negative. 
This  is  due  to  the  change  in  input  power  to  the  heater  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  Both  the 
numerics  and  depth  gauge  measurements  capture  the  trend.  Based  on  these  observations, 
the  depth  gauge  was  validated  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  cross-sectional  flow  area  in 
the  groove  and  its  associated  uncertainty  was  established. 

Front  Location  Experiment.  Figure  5-18  shows  the  numerical  and  experimental 
results  of  the  front  location  tests.  The  horizontal  axis  in  this  figure  is  non-dimensional 
time  and  the  vertical  axis  is  non-dimensional  front  location  measured  from  the  center  of 
rotation.  The  experimental  front  location  data  is  depicted  by  the  squares  and  is  an 
average  of  two  experimental  runs.  The  uncertainty  is  shown  by  the  vertical  lines  and 
represents  the  uncertainty  in  the  front  measurement  (±  5  mm).  Total  run  time  for  this  test 
was  17  minutes. 
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As  seen  in  the  figure,  the  experimental  data  matches  the  thecx^  within  the 
uncertainty  of  the  measurement.  Numerical  dryout  does  not  occur  until  approximately 
r*  -  0.65.  Once  dryout  does  occur,  the  front  moves  towards  jc*  =  0  with  a  velocity  of 
approximately  0.05  mm/s.  Visual  observations  of  the  front  verifred  the  existence  of  the 
spikes  discussed  in  Chapter  n.  Based  on  diese  observations,  measurement  of  the  front 
location  and  its  associated  uncertainty  was  established. 


Figure  5-18.  Front  Location  Test  Results 


Body  Force  Experiment.  The  body  force  experiments  were  divided  into  those 
modeling  dryout  in  the  capillary  groove  due  to  body  force  effects  with  no  external  heating 
(power-off)  and  those  modeling  dryout  in  the  groove  due  to  body  force  effects  with 
external  heating  (power-on).  The  results  of  each  test  are  now  presented. 
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Power-Off  Test.  Hgure  5-19  shows  the  results  frixn  the  power-off  test 
described  in  Quqpter  IV.  Four  sets  of  data  are  shown  in  this  figure;  two  corresponding 
to  the  numerical  results  and  two  corresponding  to  the  e3q)erimental  results. 

The  horizontal  axis  is  non-dimensional  time,  where  r.  for  this  experiment  is  six 
minutes.  The  left  vertical  axis  is  non-dimensional  liquid  height,  h, .  The  right  vertical 
axis  is  non-dimensional  front  location.  Depth  gauge  measurements  for  this  test  were 
taken  at  x*  =  0.125. 

The  solid  line  on  Figure  5-19  represents  the  liquid  height  in  the  groove  at 
X*  -  0.125  predicted  by  the  numerics  over  the  span  of  the  experiment.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment,  h,  is  0.5  as  seen  in  the  figure.  As  the  groove  is  rotated  up, 

(Interval  1),  liquid  flows  towards  the  gauge  position  and  the  distance  that  the  gauge  can 
be  lowered  into  the  groove  before  touching  the  meniscus  is  reduced.  This  corresponds 
to  a  rise  in  the  liquid  height  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

During  the  time  that  the  groove  is  held  constant  at  0.0524  radians,  (Interval  2),  the 
liquid  height  decreases.  During  this  interval,  liquid  momentum  and  gravity  were  still 
carrying  the  liquid  towards  the  gauge  position,  x*  =  0.  Because  of  the  momentum  and 
gravity,  the  liquid  height  was  expected  to  increase.  The  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  liquid  is  continuing  to  evaporate,  which  more  than  offsets  the  momentum  and  gravity- 
induced  motion. 

During  Interval  3,  where  the  groove  is  lowered  back  to  the  level  condition,  the 
liquid  height  decreases  more  rtq^idly  than  the  rate  of  increase  observed  during  Interval  1. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  frequency  with  which  the  body  force  is  applied  during 
Interval  3  is  50  percent  higher  than  the  frequency  iq>plied  during  Interval  1. 

At  r*  =  1,  the  liquid  height  is  approximately  h,  =  0.34.  Because  the  liquid  is  still 
moving  towards  x*  =  1  at  this  time,  this  height  is  higher  than  the  quasi-steady-state 
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Figure  5-19.  Power-Off  Test  Results 
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value  that  would  be  attained  in  the  absence  of  any  momentum  or  transient  body  force- 
induced  motion.  The  important  thing  to  note  is  that  the  value,  h,  s  0.34,  at  the  end  of  the 
test  run  is  below  the  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  run  (0.50  vs.  0.34).  This  is 
indicative  of  eviqsoration  occurring  in  the  absence  of  any  external  heat  transfer. 

The  squares  on  Figure  5-19  represent  the  average  of  the  measured  liquid  heights 
from  two  experimental  data  runs.  The  vertical  lines  on  the  liquid  height  curve  represent 
the  imcertainty  associated  with  the  depth  gauge  measurement  (±  0.08  mm).  The  numerics 
capture  the  correct  trends  and  properly  model  the  behavior  of  the  liquid  flow  in  the 
groove  within  the  uncertainty  of  the  measurements. 

There  appears  to  be  a  bias  in  the  liquid  height  experimental  data  in  a  direction 
above  the  numerical  data.  This  means  that  the  experimentally  measured  liquid  height  is 
greater  than  that  predicted  from  the  numerics.  This  could  be  caused  by  several  factors. 

One  could  be  an  overprediction  of  the  friction.  If  the  actual  friction  in  the  groove 
was  less  than  that  predicted  from  the  analytical  model,  there  would  be  less  restriction  to 
the  liquid  motion.  This  means  more  liquid  would  flow  towards  the  gauge  and  higher 
liquid  heights  would  be  recorded,  as  noted  in  the  figtire. 

Another  explanation  could  be  related  to  the  depth  gauge  measurement  itself.  Since 
the  depth  gauge  is  always  lowered  from  above  the  liquid  to  a  position  just  above  the 
liquid  surface,  and  because  the  gauge  could  never  come  in  contact  with  the  liquid  surface, 
there  was  most  likely  a  tendency  to  stop  the  guage  motion  early.  This  would  lead  to 
experimental  values  greater  than  those  predicted  from  the  numerics,  as  noted  in  the  figure. 

Still  another  explanation  could  be  an  error  in  the  evaporation  model.  If  the 
evaporation  model  overpredicted  the  evaporation  rate  of  ethanol,  then  more  liquid  would 
leave  the  groove  through  the  numerical  model  than  was  actually  being  lost  by  physical 
processes.  This  would  explain  the  bias  seen  in  the  liquid  front  data. 
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Most  likely,  the  answer  is  a  combination  of  the  three  esqslanations  described 
above.  As  will  be  seen  later  in  dtis  chapter,  the  numerical  model  is  most  sensitive  to 
errors  in  the  eviqxvation  model. 

The  dashed  line  on  Figure  S-19  represents  the  front  position  as  predicted  from  the 
numerics.  From  the  figure,  the  beginning  of  dryout  is  predicted  at  the  end  of  Interval  1 
and  continues  through  Interval  2  into  Interval  3.  The  numerics  show  that  as  the  rotation 
back  to  level  is  begun,  r*  =  0.67,  the  liquid  responds  immediately  and  the  rewet  is 
completed  at  r*  =  0.96.  The  maximum  distance  the  front  travels  into  the  groove,  defined 
here  as  the  extent  of  dryout,  is  approximately  X*  =  0.88  and  occurs  at  t*  =:  0.76. 

The  circles  on  Figure  5-19  represent  the  average  of  the  measured  front  locations 
from  the  same  two  experimental  data  runs.  The  vertical  lines  on  the  front  location  curve 
represent  the  imcertainty  in  the  front  location  measurement  (±  5  mm).  Here  also,  there 
appears  to  be  a  bias  in  the  experimental  data  in  a  direction  above  the  numerical  front 
locations;  however,  this  bias  seems  less  pronounced  than  the  bias  in  the  liquid  height  data. 
This  seems  most  likely  tied  to  an  inaccurate  evaporation  model.  If  the  evaporation  were 
overpredicted,  as  suspected  in  the  liquid  height  data,  then  more  liquid  would  be  lost  from 
the  groove  and  the  extent  of  dryout  would  be  enhanced,  as  seen  in  Figure  5-19. 

Again,  the  numerics  capture  the  correct  trends  and  properly  model  the  behavior 
of  the  liquid  front  in  the  groove  within  the  uncertainty  of  the  measurements. 

Power-On  Test.  Figure  5-20  shows  the  results  from  the  power-on  test. 
The  axes  and  their  definitions  are  identical  to  those  discussed  for  the  power-off  test. 
From  this  figure,  the  initial  time  of  dryout  occurs  earlier  than  for  the  power-off  test, 

(r*  =0.4  vs.  t*  =  0.45),  full  rewet  occurs  later  than  the  power-off  test,  (r*  =  1.0  vs. 
t*  =  0.96),  and  the  extent  of  the  dryout  is  more  pronounced  than  the  power-off  test. 
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Figure  5-20.  Power-On  Test  Results 
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(x*  »  0.77  vs.  X*  s  0.88).  Definitions  of  Uie  expenmentsl  quantities  and  the  associated 
uncertainties  are  also  identical  to  those  discussed  for  Figure  5-19.  Again,  the  numerics 
capture  the  conect  trends  and  properly  model  the  behavim-  of  the  liquid  front  in  the 
groove  within  the  uncertainty  of  the  measurements. 

To  get  a  full  appreciation  for  the  differences  between  the  two  cases,  each  curve 
was  plotted  against  the  other  and  the  result  is  seen  in  Figure  5-21.  In  this  figure,  the 
solid  lines  represent  the  power-off  numerical  results  and  the  dashed  lines  represent  the 
numerical  power-on  data. 

Comparing  the  liquid  height  curves,  the  power-ofr  data  lies  above  the  power-on 
data  with  the  most  deviation  occurring  in  Intervals  2  and  3.  There  is  a  three  percent 
maximum  difference  between  the  two  curves.  The  reason  is  due  to  the  increased 
evaporation  in  the  power-on  test  due  to  the  increased  liquid  temperatures  caused  by  the 
external  heating.  The  two  curves  do  not  deviate  until  Interval  2  because  of  the  time 
required  to  inaease  the  liquid  temperature  in  the  groove. 

Comparing  the  front  location  curves  yields  a  different  result.  Here  the  effect  of 
the  external  heating  is  more  evident.  The  first  difference  is  the  time  at  which  the  initial 
dryout  first  occurs;  earlier  in  Interval  1  for  the  power-on  test.  The  second  difference  is 
the  rate  at  which  the  dryout  progresses;  for  the  power-on  test,  the  rate  of  dryout  is  greater 
than  for  the  power-off  test  as  evidenced  by  the  steeper  slope  of  the  front  location  curve. 
The  third  difference  is  the  extent  of  the  dryout;  1 1  percent  greater  for  the  power-on  test. 
Each  of  these  is  explained  by  the  increased  evaporation  rate  caused  by  the  external 
heating  of  the  groove. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  front  location  curves  is  the  behavior  of  the 
front  during  Interval  3.  In  the  power-off  test,  the  front  begins  to  recover  and  rewet  the 
groove  immediately,  whereas  the  front  in  the  power-on  test  continues  its  dryout  of  the 
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Figure  5-21.  Comparison  Between  Power-Off  and  Power-On  Tests 


Interval  1  I  Interval  2  I  inlerval  3 


groove  until  approximately  t*  -  0.90.  At  this  point,  die  front  reverses  direction  and 
begins  to  rewet.  This  behavior  is  also  caused  by  the  external  heating;  the  dryout  that 
occurs  in  the  power-on  test  causes  the  groove  in  the  dried  out  region  to  heat  up  faster 
than  those  areas  of  the  groove  that  still  have  ethanol  in  them.  When  the  groove  is 
lowered  and  the  ethanol  begins  to  rewet  the  hot  groove  surface,  the  amount  of  liquid  that 
evaporates  is  greater  than  that  being  supplied  by  the  bulk  liquid  motion  due  to  the 
transient  body  force  generated  by  the  lowering  of  the  groove.  However,  once  sufficient 
momentum  is  generated  by  the  body  force,  the  front  reverses  direction  and  the  rewet 
begins  until  full  rewet  occurs  at  approximately  t*  -  0.99. 

Sensitivity  Study 

A  study  was  conducted  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of  the  numerical  solution  of 
the  power-on  test  presented  above,  to  inaccuracies  in  the  quantities  that  were 
experimentally  measured,  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  terms  in  the 
governing  equations  and  finally,  to  determine  the  sensitivity  to  the  numerical  grid. 

Experimental  Sensitivity.  The  three  quantities  that  were  measured  in  the 
experiment  and  input  to  the  code  were  the  ethanol  mass  flow,  the  groove  tilt  angle  and 
the  groove  temperature.  By  looking  at  the  sensitivity  of  the  solution  to  errors  in  the 
measured  input  quantities,  a  determination  could  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
accuracy  of  measuring  these  quantities  was  acceptable  for  the  work. 

The  experimental  sensitivity  study  consisted  of  three  computational  runs,  one  run 
for  each  experimentally  measured  variable  described  above.  Each  run  increased  the 
experimental  quantity  by  a  percentage  that  approximated  the  experimental  uncertainty  of 
that  quantity.  For  example,  consider  a  baseline  temperature  measurement  of  300  K  to  be 
valid  to  ±  1  K;  this  is  approximately  0.5  percent.  For  the  temperature  sensitivity  study. 
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then,  the  groove  temperature  input  to  the  code  would  be  the  measured  baseline  plus  0  J 
percent. 

A  point  by  point  comparison  was  made  against  the  baseline  data  to  determine  the 
sensitivity  of  the  solution  to  the  uncertainty.  If  the  baseline  solution  changed  by  more 
than  the  measurement  error,  then  the  validity  of  the  baseline  solution  would  be  suspect. 

Because  interest  in  this  study  was  primarily  on  differences  in  trends  from  a 
baseline,  a  coarser  grid  (25  nodes)  than  that  used  for  the  initial  runs  (97  nodes)  was 
utilized.  It  was  assumed  that  trends  discovered  xising  the  coarser  grid  were  valid  for  the 
more  refined  grid. 

The  mass  flow  was  the  first  quantity  evaluated.  Its  value  was  perturbed  plus  ten 
percent  from  its  established  curve-fit  at  all  temperatures;  this  approximated  the 
experimental  uncertainty  in  the  mass  flow  between  295K  and  315K.  Figure  5-22  is  a 
comparison  of  the  error  associated  with  the  perturbed  mass  flow;  the  solid  line  refers  to 
the  baseline  and  the  dotted  line  refers  to  the  perturbed  values.  The  axes  definitions  are 
identical  to  those  described  for  Figure  5-19  through  Figure  5-21. 

From  the  figure  the  perturbed  data  lies  consistently  below  the  baseline  data. 
Because  of  the  increased  mass  flow,  the  liquid  height  curve  is  lower  at  all  times 
throughout  the  test;  the  maximum  deviation  is  approximately  two  percent.  This  is  within 
the  uncertainty  of  the  experimental  measurement  of  the  liquid  height,  which  is 
approximately  ten  percent. 

The  front  location  curve  lies  below  the  baseline  front  location  curve  and  is  also 
a  result  of  the  increased  mass  flow.  The  maximum  error  in  the  front  location  due  to  the 
perturbed  mass  flow  is  iq^proximately  four  percent.  This  difference  is  also  within  the 
experimental  uncertainty  of  the  front  measurement,  which  is  approximately  seven  percent. 
In  each  case,  the  ten  percent  change  in  the  mass  flow  measurement  does  not  alter  the 
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Figure  5*22.  Sensitivity  Study-Ethanol  Mass  Flux 


baseline  solution  more  than  the  uncertainty  of  the  respective  uncertainties.  Therefore, 
unless  the  accuracy  of  the  depth  gauge  or  the  front  location  measurement  is  improved, 
there  is  no  need  to  improve  the  mass  flow  measurement. 

The  second  quantity  to  be  evaluated  was  the  groove  tilt  angle.  In  this  case,  a  plus 
five  percent  perturbation  in  the  angular  measurement  was  sufficient  to  capture  the 
uncertainty.  Figure  5-23  shows  the  comparison  between  the  baseline  and  perturbed 
angtilar  data.  In  this  case,  the  liquid  height  curve  for  the  perturbed  case  lies  above  the 
baseline.  The  reason  for  this  is  due  to  the  increased  rotation  of  the  groove.  The 
maximum  difference  in  this  measurement  is  approximately  one  percent  and  again  is 
within  the  uncertainty  of  the  liquid  height  measurement. 

The  front  location  for  the  perturbed  case  lies  below  the  baseline  curve  as  it  did  for 
the  mass  flow  case.  The  reason  for  this  is  also  due  to  the  higher  tilt  of  the  groove.  The 
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Figure  5-23.  Sensitivity  Study-Groove  Tilt  Schedule 


maximum  difference  between  these  curves  is  less  than  one  percent  and  is  within  the 
experimental  uncertainty  of  the  front  location  measurement.  Again,  in  either  case,  unless 
the  accuracy  of  the  depth  gauge  or  front  location  data  is  improved,  there  is  no  need  to 
improve  the  accuracy  of  measuring  the  groove  tilt  angle. 

The  final  quantity  to  be  explored  was  the  groove  temperature.  During  the  actual 
testing,  groove  temperatures  between  295  K  and  315  K  were  observed  and  recorded.  The 
accuracy  of  the  thermocouples  was  ±1  K.  Because  of  this,  a  perturbation  of  plus  0.5 
percent  was  used  to  model  the  uncertainty.  The  results  of  this  study  are  seen  in 
Figure  5-24. 

This  curve  appears  similar  to  the  mass  flow  sensitivity  study  and  indeed  it  is.  The 
increase  in  groove  temperature  equates  to  an  increase  in  the  mass  flow.  Because  of  this. 
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Figure  5*24.  Sensitivity  Study-Groove  Temperature  Schedule 


the  liquid  height  curve  for  the  perturbed  temperature  lies  below  the  baseline;  the 
maximum  difference  is  approximately  one  percent. 

The  front  location  line  for  the  perturbed  case  also  lies  below  the  baseline;  its 
maximum  deviation  is  ^proximately  two  percent.  This  is  lower  than  for  the  mass  flow 
sensitivity  study.  From  this,  the  same  conclusion  for  the  mass  flow  study  is  applicable 
here;  namely,  the  inaccuracy  in  the  temperature  measurements  is  insignificant  compared 
to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  depth  gauge  and  front  location  measurements. 

To  summarize,  the  inaccuracies  of  the  variables  used  as  input  to  the  code  were  less 
than  the  uncertainties  associated  with  the  measurement  of  the  liquid  height  and  the  front 
location.  The  error  in  the  mass  flow  measurement  causes  the  most  deviation  from  the 
baseline  solution.  The  evaporation,  groove  tilt  and  groove  temperature  models  used  in 
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this  study  did  not  introduce  errors  greattf  than  those  associated  with  measuring  the  liquid 
Imight  and  front  location. 

Equation  Sensitivity.  This  section  presents  die  results  of  two  numerical  sensitivity 
studies.  The  first  study  investigated  the  sensitivity  of  the  solution  to  changes  in  the  terms 
comprising  the  source  term,  S,  in  the  governing  equations.  This  was  done  to  determine 
which  terms  could  be  neglected  and  which  terms  could  not.  The  second  numerical  study 
was  perfwmed  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of  the  solution  to  changes  in  the  analytical 
friction  and  heat  transfer  models  used  in  this  work. 

Source  Term.  The  first  study  investigated  the  sensitivity  of  the  solution  to 
the  source  term,  S.  The  terms  of  interest  were  the  body  fmrce  term,  the  capillary  force 
term  and  the  fictitious  acceleration  term.  The  mass  flow  term  was  not  included  because 
its  importance  to  the  problem  was  obvious  and  could  not  be  summarily  dismissed.  Each 
test  was  accomplished  by  zeroing  out  the  term  of  interest  and  running  the  code  using  the 
baseline  experimental  quantities.  Each  test  in  this  Erst  study  is  now  discussed. 

Figure  5*25  shows  the  comparison  between  the  no  body  force  case  and  the 
baseline.  By  removing  the  groove  tilt,  the  only  method  of  moving  liquid  is  by 
evaporation.  Because  of  the  lack  of  any  tilt,  the  liquid  height  curve  for  the  no  tilt  case 
does  not  follow  the  baseline;  in  fact,  the  reason  there  is  any  decrease  is  due  entirely  to 
evaporation.  The  maximum  error  is  approximately  37  percent.  The  Egure  shows  no 
dryout  front  for  the  no  tilt  case  which  was  not  indicated  from  the  experiment.  Based  on 
these  observations,  the  body  force  term  can  not  be  neglected. 

Figure  5-26  shows  the  comparison  between  the  no  capillary  force  solution  and  the 
baseline.  By  neglecting  the  capillary  term,  the  momentum  of  the  liquid  is  not  retarded 
and  its  motion  towards  the  center  of  rotation  {x*  =  0)  is  enhanced  over  that  of  the 
baseline.  This  equates  to  more  liquid  flowing  towards  the  depth  gauge,  which  results  in 
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ft  higher  liquid  hei^t  fts  teen  in  the  figure.  In  fftct,  without  the  ciq>illftry  force  term,  the 
numerics  predict  ft  condition  where  the  cross-sectionftl  flow  arcft  &t  x*  =  0  is  greeter  then 
unity.  This  is  ft  flood  condition  seen  on  the  figure  st  f*  =  0.15.  This  condition  does  not 
relieve  itself  again  imtil  t*  ~  0.92;  a  trend  not  indicated  from  the  experiment.  The 
maximum  error  in  the  liquid  height  is  greater  than  SO  percent. 

The  lack  of  the  c^illary  force  term  also  results  in  the  extent  of  dryout  being 
greater  than  the  baseline  as  evidenced  by  the  front  location  curves  on  Figure  5-26;  a  trend 
also  not  indicated  from  the  experiment.  Dryout  occurs  earlier  (t*  -  0.10  vs.  t*  =  0.40) 
and  the  extent  of  dryout  is  more  severe  (x*  =  0.43  vs.  x*  =  0.77).  The  maximum  cttot 
in  the  front  location  is  q>proximately  50  percent.  The  reason  for  this  behavior  can  be 
seen  by  investigating  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  capillary  and  body  force  terms. 

The  body  force  per  unit  mass  is  Fg  =  gsm>)/  *  .  Using  the  maximum  angle  in 

this  study,  Fg  is  approximately  0.51  m/s^.  The  capillary  force  per  unit  mass  is 
Assuming  a  groove  full  of  ethanol,  is  approximately  0.22  m/s^  Since  these  are  order 
of  magnitude  close,  the  capillary  force  term  may  not  be  neglected  in  the  analysis.  The 
result  of  doing  so  was  seen  in  Figure  5-26. 

It  is  hypothesized  that  as  long  as  the  capillary  force  term  is  on  the  order  of  the 
body  force  term,  its  impact  on  the  liquid  motion  in  a  capillary  structure  will  be  important. 
Further  work  is  necessary  to  quantify  and  validate  this  hypothesis.  Based  on  these 
observations,  the  capillary  force  term  can  not  be  neglected  in  this  analysis. 

The  final  comparison  dealt  with  the  fictitious  acceleration  term.  Figure  5-27 
shows  that  for  this  particular  angular  schedule,  the  impact  of  the  fictitious  term  is 
negligible  for  both  the  liquid  height  and  front  location  curves.  This  is  only  true  because 
of  the  length  of  the  groove  structure  and  the  rotation  rates  involved  in  the  experiment. 
Since  the  fictitious  term  varies  linearly  with  distance  from  the  center  of  rotation  and 
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Figure  5‘27.  Sensitivity  Study-No  Acceleration 


linearly  with  the  square  of  the  rotation  rate,  either  a  long  groove  structure  or  a  high 
rotation  rate  would  be  needed  to  increase  the  magnitude  of  this  term  to  the  order  of  the 
body  force  term.  For  this  experiment  and  conditions  only,  the  fictitious  acceleration  term 
is  negligible  and  can  be  neglected;  however,  this  statement  cannot  be  applied  universally 
to  every  case.  This  term  should  therefore  always  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

Friction.  To  determine  the  sensitivity  of  the  governing  equations  to  the 
friction  model  chosen  in  this  work,  the  code  was  run  with  the  baseline  conditions  but  the 
friction  coefficient  was  perturbed  one  order  of  magnitude  greater  than  the  value  used  in 
the  baseline  run.  Figure  5-28  shows  the  results  of  this  study.  The  liquid  height  curve  for 
the  perturbed  friction  lies  below  the  baseline  by  less  than  one  percent  over  the  entire  nm. 
The  perturbed  curve  should  lie  below  the  baseline  since  the  increased  friction  retards  the 
liquid  motion  over  that  of  the  baseline. 
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Figure  5*28.  Sensitivity  Study-Friction  Model 


The  front  location  curve  for  the  perturbed  case  lies  above  the  baseline;  the 
di^erence  between  the  baseline  is  also  less  than  one  percent.  This  curve  should  lie  above 
the  baseline  since  the  increased  friction  keeps  more  liquid  in  the  end  of  the  groove  near 
j:*  =  1.  Based  on  these  observations,  the  governing  equations  do  not  appear  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  friction  model. 

Heat  Transfer.  To  determine  the  sensitivity  of  the  governing  equations  to 
the  heat  transfer  model  chosen  in  this  work,  the  code  was  run  with  the  baseline  conditions 
but  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  was  perturbed  one  order  of  magnitude  greater  than  the 
value  used  in  the  baseline  run.  Figure  5-29  shows  the  results  of  this  study.  The  liquid 
height  curve  for  the  perturbed  Motion  lies  on  the  baseline;  the  error  is  less  than  one 
percent  over  the  entire  run.  Theoretically,  the  perturbed  curve  should  lie  below  the 
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Figure  5‘29.  Sensitivity  Study-Heat  Transfer  Model 


baseline  since  the  increased  heat  transfer  should  increase  evaporation  and  reduce  the  total 
liquid  volume  in  the  groove. 

The  front  location  curve  for  the  perturbed  case  also  lies  on  the  baseline;  the 
difference  between  the  baseline  is  less  than  one  percent  This  curve  should  also  lie  below 
the  baseline  for  the  same  reason  given  above. 

The  reason  the  governing  equations  are  not  sensitive  to  the  heat  transfer  model  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  evaporation  model  from  Chapter  IV  is  not  sensitive  to  temperature 
over  the  range  investigated  in  this  study  (295  K  to  315  K).  While  the  increased  heat 
transfer  coefficient  results  in  the  liquid  getting  hotter  faster,  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
evaporation  model  with  respect  to  temperature  varies  by  less  than  0.0025  percent.  Since 
the  change  in  evaporation  is  negligible,  the  overall  liquid  volume  is  not  affected;  hence 
the  small  deviations  (less  than  one  percent)  noted  in  the  figure.  It  is  suspected  that  if 
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temperatures  closer  to  &e  boiling  point  of  ethanol  are  investigated,  where  the  evaporatitm 
mtKjg]  is  more  sensitive  to  temperature,  more  deviation  from  the  baseline  would  be  noted. 
Further  work  is  necessary  to  validate  this  hypothesis.  Based  on  these  observatioxis  for  the 
temperature  range  studied,  the  governing  equations  are  not  sensitive  to  the  heat  transfer 
model. 

Grid  Sensitivity.  The  cross-sectional  flow  area  was  chosen  as  the  primary  tool  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  specific  grid  was  sufficiently  refined.  This  was  done  after 
several  numerical  runs  which  showed  that  this  variable  was  the  most  sensitive  to  changes 
in  grid  size.  In  order  to  proceed  with  the  grid  study,  a  definition  of  sufficiently  refined 
was  required. 

A  grid  was  considered  sufficiently  refined  when  the  maximum  difference  between 
cross-sectional  flow  areas  at  the  current  grid  and  the  previous  grid  remained  below  one 
percent  for  two  successive  calculations.  In  other  words 

Ar-A!^ 

is  the  most  previous  grid;  A”^  is  the  current  grid  and  is  obtained  by  doubling  the  grid 
size  of  When  the  criteria  established  above  was  satisfied,  the  excess  computational 
overhead  associated  with  the  finer  mesh,  A’^,  was  deemed  too  costly  and  the  grid 
associated  with  A'^*  was  used. 

The  grid  study  was  performed  on  a  representative  problem,  simulating  conditions 
in  the  experimental  study.  Early  numerical  studies  showed  that  groove  rotation  rate, 

Q.  ,  was  the  most  demanding  condition  for  the  numerics  and  therefore,  the  maximum  rate 
experienced  in  the  physical  experiments  was  chosen  for  the  grid  study.  Temperature 
profiles  and  initial  conditions  were  also  chosen  to  match  the  experimental  conditions.  A 
summary  of  the  study  parameters  is  shown  in  Table  5-1.  The  grid  study  was  run  for  sixty 
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Table  5*1.  Initial  G>nditi<Mis  for  Groove  Grid  Study 


A 

V, 

1^305x10* 

m^ 

S 

O.fXXWxlO*® 

m/s 

s 

2.9500xl(r* 

K 

T', 

= 

2.9500xl(r* 

K 

V. 

= 

o.ooooxicr® 

rad 

s 

4.3633x10^ 

rad/s 

seconds  real  time  to  allow  the  liquid  motion  to  develop  and  also  to  allow  liquid  to  flow 
into  the  critical  regions  discussed  previously.  This  was  done  to  establish  the  influence 
of  the  c(q>illary  action  which,  in  turn,  affected  die  liquid  distribution  within  the  groove. 

The  working  grid  for  debugging  and  initial  data  runs  was  25  nodes  in  length  and 
was  used  as  the  base  grid.  Grid  sizes  of  49,  97  and  193  were  also  investigated. 
Comparisons  between  grids  25-49,  49-97  and  97-193  were  accomplished  and  the  results 
shown  in  Table  5-2. 

Table  5-2.  Results  of  Groove  Grid  Study 


Grid  Improvement 

25^49 

0.01370 

49^97 

0.00956 

97-»193 

0.00922 

From  this  table,  the  percent  difference  in  flow  areas  decreases  as  the  grid  size 
increases.  Since  the  maximum  difference  in  areas  between  grids  97  and  193  was  less 
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thu  cne  percent  for  two  successive  runs,  a  97  node  grid  was  determined  to  be  adequate 
to  ciq>tuie  the  physics  of  the  groove  problem  under  the  conditions  in  the  experiment 


Model  Comparison 

To  gain  a  full  {q>preciation  for  the  value  of  this  new  model,  a  comparison  is  made 
with  the  Beam  piston  model  described  in  Appendix  A.  Because  the  Beam  piston  model 
was  developed  to  be  used  in  a  heat  pipe  enviroiunent  and  because  the  experiment  in  this 
work  was  not  designed  as  a  heat  pipe,  a  direct  comparison  to  the  experimental  data  was 
not  possible.  However,  a  numerical  experiment  between  the  two  models  was  possible  and 
these  results  were  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

Consider  a  setup  similar  to  the  experiment  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  except  the 
plate  on  the  end  of  the  groove  structure  closest  to  the  center  of  rotation  is  removed.  In 
its  place,  assume  that  some  mechanism  exists  that  automatically  maintains  the  cross- 
sectional  flow  area  at  a  value  of  A*  =  1  and  at  some  specified  velocity,  V*  ,  that  is 
known.  Also  assume  that  the  initial  conditions,  ethanol  evaporation  model,  groove 
heating  and  groove  rotation  schedules  are  similar  to  the  experiment  of  Chapter  IV. 

The  discussion  in  Appendix  A  on  the  piston  model  applies  here  with  two 
differences.  The  first  difference  is  that  Xg  is  situated  at  the  center  of  rotation  instead  of 
half  way  down  the  groove  as  depicted  in  Figure  A-1,  which  means  that  the  initial  distance 
in  the  model  is  the  groove  length,  L.  .  The  other  difference  is  that  an  additional  term 
must  be  added  to  Eqn  [A-9]  to  account  for  the  body  force  term,  since  the  Beam  piston 
model  does  not  account  for  body  forces.  The  modified  piston  equation  is 


dx 

~dt 
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where  the  extra  term,  p^siinir  ,  accounts  for  the  body  force.  This  equation  was  solved 
using  first  order  finite  differencing  with  values  of  the  groove  tilt  schedule,  groove  heating 
schedule  and  ev^)oration  rate  being  supplied  by  the  new  model.  Both  codes  were  run  fn* 
360  seconds  on  a  25  node  grid.  The  results  presented  below  are  sn^shots  of  the  liquid 
distribution  widiin  the  groove  structure  at  specific  times  throughout  the  transient. 

Figure  5-30  shows  the  liquid  distribution  along  the  groove  at  /*  =  0.129,  which 
is  in  Interval  1.  The  horizontal  axis  is  non-dimensional  distance  along  the  groove  and  the 
vertical  axis  is  non-dimensional  cross-sectional  flow  area.  Note  that  at  x*  =  0  the  flow 
area  is  maintained  at  A*  -  1;  the  specified  botmdary  condition.  At  this  time  in  the 
transient  the  groove  is  approaching  its  maximum  tilt  angle.  Neither  the  modified  piston 
model  or  the  new  model  predicts  dryout,  but  the  new  model  shows  a  seven  percent 
recession  at  x*  =  1. 

Figure  5-31  shows  the  liquid  distribution  at  t*  =  0.378,  which  is  over  two  minutes 
into  the  transient  and  is  still  in  Interval  1.  At  this  point,  the  modified  piston  model 
predicts  a  dryout  condition  with  the  extent  of  dryout  being  approximately  x*  =  0.66.  The 
new  model,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  no  dryout  but  simply  a  recession  of  the  liquid  along 
the  groove  with  maximum  recession  at  x*  =  1  of  approximately  20  percent. 

Figure  5-32  shows  the  liquid  distribution  at  t*  =  0.626,  which  is  under  the  four 
minute  point  in  the  transient  which  is  in  Interval  2.  The  modified  piston  model  continues 
to  predict  a  dryout  condition  with  the  front  at  x*  =  0.46.  The  new  model  shows  further 
recession  into  the  groove,  more  than  35  percent  at  x*  =  1,  but  no  dryout 

Figure  5-33  shows  the  liquid  distribution  at  t*  =  0.825;  almost  5  minutes  into  the 
transient,  which  is  in  Interval  3.  The  modified  piston  model  predicts  a  partial  rewet  with 
the  front  located  at  a  position  of  x*  =  0.76.  The  new  model,  on  the  other  hand,  continues 
to  predict  recession  into  the  groove  structure  and  at  this  point,  the  recession  at  x*  =  1 
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Figure  5-30.  Comparison  between  Beam  Piston  Model  and  New  Model— /*=0. 129 


Figure  5*31.  Comparison  between  Beam  Piston  Model  and  New  Model-r*s0.378 


Figure  5-32.  Comparison  between  Beam  Piston  Model  and  New  Model"/*=0.626 


Figure  5-33.  Comparison  between  Beam  Piston  Model  and  New  Model-r'*‘=0.825 
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exceeds  SO  percent  The  entire  groove,  however,  is  still  wet  ami  dryout  nevtf  occurs 
during  the  entire  transient 

The  reason  for  diis  behavior  is  due  to  the  assumption  in  the  piston  model  of  the 
planar  front.  Because  the  model  does  not  allow  for  liquid  recession,  the  groove  at  any 
axial  location  either  has  liquid  in  it  or  it  is  dry.  The  recession  that  is  evident  in  the  new 
model  is  not  allowed  to  occur  and  because  of  this,  the  modified  piston  model  shows 
dryout  whereas  the  new  model  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  with  recession  along  the 
length  of  the  groove.  This  is  the  value  of  the  new  model. 

By  allowing  for  recession  along  the  groove,  the  new  model  more  accurately 
predicts  the  liquid  distribution  along  the  groove  and  more  accurately  determines  the 
position  of  the  dryout  and  rewet  fronts.  In  this  particular  example,  the  modified  piston 
model  predicts  dryout  along  the  groove  fcx*  the  majority  of  the  transient  whereas  the  new 
model  predicts  no  dryout,  but  a  recession  of  the  liquid  into  the  groove  structure. 
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VI.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Conclusions 

This  wcvk  was  undertaken  to  show  that  the  liquid  distribution,  including  dryout 
and  rewet,  in  a  heated  capillary  structure,  subject  to  transient  body  forces  could  be 
accurately  modeled.  This  thesis  has  been  substantiated. 

Governing  equations  describing  conservation  of  mass,  momentum  and  energy  were 
devel(^>ed  fca*  liquid  flow  in  an  axial,  square  groove.  Variable  recession  of  the  liquid 
meniscus  into  the  groove,  shear  and  heat  transfer  between  the  groove  wall  and  the  liquid, 
evaporation  and  transient  body  forces  were  accounted  for  in  the  model.  An  analytical 
model  was  developed  for  the  shape  of  the  liquid  front.  The  governing  equations  were 
numerically  solved  using  a  first-order  explicit  method. 

A  physical  experiment  was  performed  that  subjected  ethanol  within  a  stainless 
steel  groove  structure  to  a  maximum  transient  body  force  of  0.51  m/sl  The  transient 
body  force  was  generated  by  varying  the  tilt  of  the  groove  with  time.  The  frequency  of 
the  body  force  was  varied  between  2.8  mHz  and  4.2  mHz.  The  ethanol  cross-sectional 
flow  area,  and  dryout  and  rewet  front  location  were  measured. 

Based  on  the  numerical  and  physical  test  results  from  Chapter  V,  the  following 
conclusions  are  drawn: 

—Transient  body  forces  can  influence  the  liquid  motion  in  a  heated  capillary 
groove.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  results  from  the  numerical  and  physical  tests 
which  showed  bulk  liquid  motion  for  transient  body  forces  up  to  0.51  m/s* . 

-The  influence  of  transient  body  forces  can  cause  a  dryout  of  the  heated  groove 
structure;  these  same  body  forces  can  also  effect  a  rewet  of  the  same  dried  out  structure. 
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This  oondusioa  is  based  on  the  numerical  and  physical  results  which  showed  diat 
transient  body  forces  of  0.S1  m/s’  at  frequencies  up  to  4.2  mHz  caused  a  twenty  percent 
dryout  followed  by  full  rewet. 

—The  dryout  and  rewet  caused  by  transient  body  fOTces  may  be  accurately  modeled 
using  numerical  techniques.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  agreement  between  the 
numerical  and  physical  experiments  which  was  within  the  experimental  uncertainty. 

-It  is  important  to  include  the  body  and  capillary  forces  in  the  analysis,  as  well 
as  the  fictitious  acceleration  terms.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  results  of  the 
sensitivity  studies  which  showed  the  imptxtance  of  these  terms  and  the  result  of  not 
including  them  in  the  analysis. 

—The  new  model  predicts  the  liquid  distribution  in  a  groove  and  the  position  of 
the  front  during  a  transient  body  force-induced  dryout  and  rewet  more  accurately  than 
existing  models.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  new 
model  with  the  Beam  piston  model. 

Recommendations 

Based  on  the  results  from  this  work,  several  recommendations  are  suggested. 
These  are  divided  into  two  types;  those  dealing  with  improvements  and  modifications  to 
the  experiment  and  those  dealing  with  improvements  and  upgrades  to  the  computer  code. 

Because  of  the  no  flooding  restriction,  the  maximum  angular  rate  that  could  be 
tested  was  limited  to  approximately  0.44  mrad/sec.  To  explore  higher  angles  and  higher 
rotation  rates  without  exceeding  the  no  flood  condition,  a  groove  structure  with  an  aspect 
ratio  greater  than  one  (i.e.,  a  groove  structure  deeper  than  wider)  should  be  constructed 
and  tested  in  a  manner  similar  to  this  experiment.  This  would  provide  valuable 
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informati<w  on  the  ci^)abUities  of  the  current  code  to  handle  transient  body  forces  beyond 
the  0.51  m/s’  limit  of  this  study. 

The  code  predicted  dryout  and  rewet  in  a  groove  that  was  heated  to  temperatures 
that  were  30  K  below  the  boiling  point  of  ethanol.  Higher  temperatures  should  be 
investigated  to  determine  their  effect  on  the  dryout  and  rewet  phenomenon,  the  validity 
of  the  heat  transfer  model  and  evaporation  models,  and  the  code  capability  at  the  higher 
evaporation  rates.  It  is  suspected  that  temperatures  approaching  the  boiling  point  of 
ethanol  would  signiAcantly  hinder  the  rewet  phenomenon,  possibly  to  the  point  of  not 
allowing  a  rewet  to  even  occur.  While  the  code  should  predict  this  behavior, 
experimental  confirmation  would  provide  added  credence  to  the  model. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  dryout  and  rewet  could  be  experimentally  studied  and 
numerically  modeled  in  a  groove  structure.  Further  studies  should  investigate  means  of 
delaying  the  dryout  and  enhancing  the  rewet,  not  only  in  these  geometries,  but  others  as 
well.  The  computer  code  would  prove  extremely  useful  in  estimating  the  relative 
performance  of  these  different  structures  prior  to  their  construction. 

Concerning  improvements  and  upgrades  to  the  current  code,  the  following  are 
recommended.  Since  flooding  of  a  ct^illary-driven  evaporator  or  a  heat  pipe  is  an 
expected  phenomenon  in  a  transient  body  force  environment,  a  flooding  model  should  be 
developed.  This  would  allow  the  current  groove  structure  to  be  rotated  to  higher  angles 
than  were  studied  in  this  work. 

The  current  code  utilizes  a  linear  model  for  the  liquid  front  and  the  comparison 
between  experiment  and  the  numerics  and  was  within  the  experimental  uncertainty.  A 
second  order  front  model  was  mentioned  but  not  investigated.  As  higher  rotation  rates 
are  considered,  the  shape  of  the  front  may  experience  some  changes.  For  example,  during 
a  dryout  the  first  order  model  may  be  a  good  approximation;  however,  during  the  rewet, 
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a  second  ofder  (or  higher)  model  may  be  more  q)]M'oi»iate  than  the  linear  model.  Stmie 
preliminary  observations  on  the  general  shape  of  fronts  during  these  higher  rotation  rate 
tests  is  warranted. 

The  current  code  utilizes  an  explicit,  first  order  accurate  scheme  which  suffers 
from  a  small  timestep  restriction.  Effort  should  be  expended  into  develc^ing  and 
validating  an  implicit  version  of  the  code.  This  would  serve  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
processing  time  required  to  generate  results.  For  example,  experimental  run  times  for  this 
experiment  were  on  the  order  of  minutes,  while  computer  runs  required  approximately  24 
hours  on  a  Silicon  Graphics  workstation.  An  implicit  scheme  would  increase  the 
allowable  timestep  and  reduce  the  overall  run  times. 

Finally,  this  new  model  should  be  coupled  to  both  a  heat  pipe  vapor  model  «nd 
a  heat  pipe  wall  model  to  simulate  a  complete  heat  pipe.  Since  validating  the 
performance  of  such  a  device  in  a  transient  body  force  environment  was  one  impetus  for 
this  work,  the  model  should  be  modified  and  input  into  a  heat  pipe/transient  body  force 
scenario.  Where  possible,  actual  experimental  data  should  be  used  and  compared  to  the 
output  of  this  new  model  to  determine  the  level  of  improvement  over  existing  prediction 
tools. 
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Appendix  A.  Heat  Pipe  Wick  Models 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  present  two  generally  accq>ted  numerical 
models  that  describe  liquid  motion  in  a  heat  pipe  wick,  the  Groove  Analysis  Program  and 
the  Beam  piston  model.  The  assumptions  inherent  in  each  model  are  discussed  and  a 
brief  description  of  how  each  model  is  used  to  solve  a  wick  flow  problem  is  provided. 

Groove  Analysis  Program 

In  a  1977  study  on  the  performance  of  axially-grooved  heat  pipes,  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  liquid  flow  in  axial  channels  was  funded  by  NASA  and  performed  by 
B  &  K  Engineering,  Inc.  (52).  The  result  from  the  work  was  a  computer  code,  named 
GAP,  that  munerically  solved  the  differential  equations  governing  the  hydrodynamic  flow. 
The  theoretical  model  accounted  for  fluid  recession  into  the  wick  as  well  as  laminar  and 
turbulent  vapor  flow  conditions.  Evaporator  elevation  above  the  condenser  was  included 
as  an  input  to  the  code  but  was  treated  as  a  constant  and  was  not  allowed  to  vary  in  time. 
Good  agreement  between  the  theory  and  exf>erimental  heat  pipe  results  was  noted  by  the 
authors  with  deviations  at  the  high  and  low  elevation  regimes. 

The  theoretical  model  is  based  on  independent  grooves  equally  affected  by  body 
forces.  Incompressible,  laminar  flow  is  assumed  for  the  liquid  and  Darcy  flow  is  used 
to  model  the  viscous  pressure  drop.  Only  body  forces  in  the  direction  of  liquid  flow  are 
addressed,  and  constant  fluid  properties  and  steady  state  operating  conditions  are  assumed. 

The  governing  equations  are  solved  numerically  by  speci^dng  an  initial  heat  input 
and  a  minimum  radius  of  curvature  at  the  evaporator  equal  to  one  half  the  groove 
opening.  The  axial  variation  in  the  liquid  radius  of  curvature  required  to  support  steady- 
state  operation  of  the  pipe  is  then  determined  by  integrating  the  equations  between  the 
evaporator  and  the  condenser.  The  value  of  the  heat  input  to  the  pipe  is  varied  until  the 
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liquid  radius  cf  curvature  at  the  end  of  the  condenser  equals  to  the  radius  of  the  vapor 
space.  This  value  of  heat  is  termed  the  cq>illary  pumping  limit 


Beam  Piston  Model 

In  this  presentation,  die  wick  is  assumed  to  be  an  axial  rectangular  groove  milled 
into  a  flat  plate.  The  groove  has  a  constant  cross-sectional  flow  area,  ,  and  length, 
L,  ,  with  equal  condenser  and  evaporator  lengths  of  and  respectively  as  shown  by 
the  solid  line  control  volume  in  Figure  A-1.  Note  that  • 


planar  fircMit 


x  =  0 


x-x^ 


Figure  A-1.  Control  Volume  for  Beam  Piston  Model-Continuity  Analysis 


The  liquid  control  volume  is  depicted  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure.  The  left 
hand  side  of  the  control  volume  is  defined  as  x  ^x^  and  is  located  at  a  position  along  the 
wick  such  that  )/2.  For  this  discussion,  note  that  x®  lies  midway  along  the 

total  wick  length. 
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At  any  given  time  and  axial  location,  the  wick  can  either  be  totally  wet  (full)  or 
totally  dry  (empty),  but  not  both.  The  interface  between  the  wet  and  dry  regions,  defmed 
as  the  front,  is  assumed  to  be  planar  and  perpendicular  to  the  flow  direction  and  serves 
as  a  moving  boundary  of  the  control  volume.  The  location  of  this  moving  front  is  at 
location  x  .  Continuity  for  this  control  volume  requires  that  the  sum  of  the  time  rate  of 
change  of  mass  within  the  control  volume  and  the  rate  of  mass  entering  the  control 
volume  minus  the  rate  of  mass  exiting  the  control  volume  equal  zero.  Applying  this 
statement  of  conservation  of  mass  to  Figure  A*1  yields 


dipA^Ax) 

It 
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where  p  is  the  liquid  density,  V  is  the  liquid  velocity  at  x  =  jt,, ,  is  the  mass  flow  lost 
from  the  wick  due  to  evaporation,  and  Ax=x~x^. 

The  liquid  velocity  is  modeled  using  Figure  A-2.  The  flow  is  assumed  to  be 
steady  and  the  change  in  momentum  flow  is  assumed  to  be  negligible.  Because  of  this 
assumption,  the  sum  of  all  forces  acting  on  the  control  volume  must  equal  zero. 
Summing  the  forces  in  the  flow  direction  yields 


PA^,  -  PA^  -  dx-zA=0  [A-2] 

dx 

where  P  is  the  liquid  pressure,  x  is  the  shear  stress  and  A  is  the  circumferential  wick  area 
over  which  the  shear  force  acts.  Dividing  by  A^  and  dx,  Eqn  [A-2]  is  rewritten  as. 


dP  tA 
dx  A^dx 

Rewriting  this  equation  in  terms  of  the  hydraulic  radius,  ,  yields 
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Figure  A>2.  Control  Volume  for  Beam  Piston  Model-Momentum  Analysis 


dP 

dx  r, 

The  right  hand  side  of  Eqn  [A-4]  may  be  rewritten  as  (41) 


[A-4] 
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where  y  is  the  liquid  viscosity,  /  is  the  fiiction  factor  and  Re  is  the  Reynolds  Number 
based  on  the  hydraulic  diameter.  Substituting  Eqn  [A-5]  into  Eqn  [A-4]  and  solving  for 
velocity  gives 


\x{f'Re)  dx 


[A.61 
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Substituting  Eqn  [A-^  into  Eqn  [A*!]  tnd  noting  that  yields 

at  at 


dx  rj  dP  _  [A.7] 

dt  u(/if?e)  dx  pA, 


Pot  this  model,  the  location  of  the  liquid  front  is  assumed  to  be  the  point  at  which 
the  maximum  capillary  pressure  difference  is  attained.  The  maximum  capillary  pressure 
difference  for  this  geometry  is 


[A-S] 


where  a  is  the  fluid  surface  tension  coefficient  and  is  the  minimum  radius  of 

BB 

curvature  allowed  by  the  geometry;  in  this  case,  one-half  the  groove  width.  Substituting 
this  into  Eqn  [A-7]  yields 


dx  ^  rl  a  _ 
dt  Mf-Re)  R^^x  pA^ 


[A.9] 


where  the  evaporative  mass  flow  is  assumed  to  be  known.  Integrating  Eqn  [A-9]  with 
respect  to  time,  t ,  provides  the  location  of  the  liquid  front  as  a  fimction  of  time. 
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